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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


By Leon Lew. 
———_@___—- 
CHAPTER IIL 


Why look you sad ? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought: 
Let not the world sce fear antl sad distrust 


the motion of a iy eye; 
Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threat’ner, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. Shakespeare. 


Leavine the Grange, Natalie Afton hurried through 
the garden and orchard to the near country road that 
lay beyond them, and then she.sped along, keeping 
near the green hedge, and smiling as she h the 
voice of her grandmother in the distance calling her 
name. 

“They are looking for me in the orchard,” she 
thought, a defiant look gathering in her blue eyes. 
“They will not find me. I-shall not go home till 
evening, when Hugh Fauld will be gone!” 

She continued her rapid course until she came upon 
a small white cottage, in a mass of shrubbery, 
and surrounded by a neglected garden. 

This was the cottage that had been tenanted the 
year before by the lover to whom Mrs. Afton had 
scornfully alluded. 

Taking a key from her bosom, Natalie unlocked 
the gate, after a swift. glance up and down the road, 
to assure herself that-her movements were not noticed, 
ane sem she entered the garden and approached the 

welling, f 

It was evidently deserted, but another key, which 
she produced, gave her ingress to the house, and she 
was soon roaming through its handsomely-furnished 
rooms, dusting bere, and ng orfaments there, 
as though she were the mistress of the place, 

Leaving the little drawing-room, she went up-stairs 
toa pe es serreen yew evidently served 
as a smo! -room, ou ing -tackle, guns, & 
were strewn about in pasteiless . “W 

The floor was covered with a yellow straw-matting, 
and the furniture was exceedingly light and simple. 








[NATALIE RECOGNIZING HER HUSBAND'S VALET.] 


Two or three engravings of hunting scenes adorned 
the white walls, and upon the carved wooden mantel- 
piece. were a couple of porcelain vases in which 
rustled a few dried and withered blossoms. 

Natalie seated herself, and looked upon @il these 
things with an air that showed them to be as familiar 
to her as precious. 

She had put those blossoms, when fresh, into their 
vases, when loving Voice and eyes had rewarded the 
attention. Her fingers had wrought the little watch- 
ease on the wall, and the half-worn slippers in the 
corner. , 

How many days, when her relatives had neither 
known, nor cared for, her whereabouts, she had spent 
in this very room, reading to its indolent tenant while 
he watched the smoke curl upward from his cigar, or 
talked with him of the great world beyond her quiet 
home—that great world of which she had heard so 
much and knew 50 little! 

How many evenings, when her grandmother, if she 
thought of her at all, supposed her sleeping in the 
room at the Grange, she had stolen to this place to 
spend a few enchanted hours with her lover-husband. 

It was he who had taught her music, and the little 
cottage piano in the corner had been the instrument 
upon which shp had practised the lessons he had 
taught her. 

But he had not confined his instructions to music. 
He had found her neglected and, in many things, ig- 
norant, and he had endeavoured to supply her defi- 
Son teaching her the sweetest of all lessons— 

ve! 

“ Dear Elmer!” sighed the girl, tenderly. “I ought 
not. to have told grandmother of our marriage. I 
should not have done so, had she not quite driven me 
to it! I will be very guarded hereafter, and will not 
breathe a word of the truth until Elmer comes to 
claim me!” 

Her blue eyes grew moist and tender as she thought 
of him, and reviewed, as she often did, the circum- 
stances of their early acquaintance. 

They were full of sweet memories to her. 

Elmer had come up to the neigh 





Keyes bouring 
village the previous summer, while making a tour. 


i eae 


He had intended to spend but a day ia the vicinity, 
but on the very day of his arrival he had encountered 
Natalie Afton in a romantic spot by the brook, and 
had inquired of her his way. 

Her beauty, shy modesty, and habitually defiant 
air, bad charmed him, and he had lingered to converse 
with her. 

The result of that chance-meeting had been that 
the very next day the young stranger had hired the 
cottage which Natalie was now visiting, and had 
despatched his valet to town with an order to an 
upholsterer, which order was duly executed, and the 
cottage furnished, almost without the knowledge of 
the village-gossips. 

The dwelling chosen by the stranger was rather 
secluded, out of the village, and not far distant from 
Afton Grange, a combination of circumstances that 
greatly favoured his designs. 

For he had formed the design of winning the lovely 
Natalie. 

He met her again and again, discovered her favourite 
retreats, learned her complete isolation from all 
society, and soon discovered that her eyes grew 
brighter at his coming, and that her cheeks flushed 
under his gaze—indications that her heart was his! 

He had told her that he was the younger son of a 
gentleman, and would not dare marry without the 
consentof his father, except he kept his marriage 
secret. 


Natalie believed him, and, when he spoke to her 
honeyed words of love, she breathed her timid joy in his 
ears, and hid her face inv his bosom, so happy that it 
seemed to her her heart must break under its weight 
of bliss. 

Whatever wicked designs Elmer Keyes might have 
cherished against the honour of Natalie, fled before 
the gaze of her pure eyes, and the trust and confidence 
of her manner. He her to marry him, and 
she consented. Bewitched by her beauty, tendernesa 
and love, he had made her secretly his wife, and therxe- 
after all her stolen hours were spent with him at the 
cottage. 

A blissful summer had thus 4 
When autumn came, Elmer Keyes want away 
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promising to’return soon to visit his child-wife. He 
retained the cottage, that he might come to it when 
he pleased, and he did so often during the season that 
followed. 

Those were the white days of poor Natalie's life. 

When spring came, he wrote that it must be long 
before he could return, but asubsequent letterinformed 
her that he would come in June. 

“Three long months since I have seen Elmer!” 
mused the young girl. “It is time to expect his 
coming. He may come this very night!” 

The thought was exciting, and Natalie sprang up, 
opened the windows to admit the pure, fresh air, and 
hurried down to the garden, where she obtained a 
plentiful supply of common flowers. 

She filled the vases on the mantel-piece, and made 
bouquets with which to loop back the white muslin 
curtains at the windows. Then she opened the piano, 
ran over its keys with her slender fingers, indulged 
in a joyful trill or two, and placed a vase of flowerson 
each side of the nrusic-rack. 

She completed her attentions by putting the slippers 
before her husband's chair, and rearranging the books 
and ornaments upon the centre table. 

While engaged in this latter occupation, a card, 
torn and soiled, fluttered into observation. 

Natalie examined it with eager curiosity. 

There was no name upon it, the upper part of the 
pasteboard having been torn carelessly away with the 
evident intention of destroying it, but an address re- 
mained, although scarcely legible. 

“ Why, Park Lane is in the most fashionable part 
of London,” said Natalie, out the address. 

“Can it be possible that Elmer lives there? He told 
me he livedin the country. This must be the address 

of one of his fashionable town-friends. I may as well 
keep it to show Elmer that he was not quite particular 
enough to thoroughly destroy it,” and her eyes 
sparkled with playful mischief. “It is torn nearly 
through, and quite crumpled, yet I have made it 
out ” 


Thrusting the scrap of paper im ber pocket, she. 


bestowed a long and loving glance upon every in- 
animate object in the room, and wandered out of 
the house and through the garden. 

Locking the door and gate as she yee taper 
the young grey set out for the post-office with 
« bounding step and light heart. 

What did she care for the 
the anger of Hugh Fauld, w 
Elmer Keyes and her husband loved her? 

She noticed now, as heretofore, how people avoided 
her in the village streets, h¢w no one spoke to her or 
smiled upon her, and her mother’s history recurred to 
her, flushing her cheeks at the remembrance. 

What if Elmer should hear that story and cast 
ler off, because she did not know her father’s name, 
because her mother had disgraced the name of Afton ? 

Her step grew slower, and her face clouded at the 
thought. Her voice was quite faint, when entering 
the little office, she asked the burly postmaster if there 
were anything for her. 

The official, of whom she had often made the same 
inquiry, and who knew her lovely face well, handed 
her a bulky letter, at sight of which Natalie smiled 
joyfully. 

It was addressed in Elmer’s handwriting, and she 
hurried back to the eottage to read it. 

Elmer's letters had grown infrequent of late, and 
Natalie sometimes thought that his manner towards 
her, on the occasion of his latest visit to the cottage, 
had been cold and constrained, but she had summoned 
up all her faith and trust in him, never allowing 
herself to suspect evil, and believing that he Lad cares 
of hisown with which he did not wish to burden 
her. 

She was, therefore, totally unprepared for the shock 
awaiting her. 

She did net open her letter until she had gained 
her husband’s smoking-room, and then she flung her 
hat carelessly upon the floor, and turned the missive 
over in her hands, before breaking the seal. 

“It is heavier than usual,” she exclaimed, with 
ehildish giee. “Elmer has sent me his picture, per- 
haps, to make up for his long silence. He never 
would give it me before!” 

She opened the missive in joyful expectation, but 
no picture was contained in it. Iustead of a picture, 
a bank-note fell into her lap. 

“ One hundred pounds!” cried Natalie, in astonish- 
ment, examining it. ‘Elmer must have sent it to 
enable me te come to him. But it’s a great deal too 
much. Why, I never saw so much money ‘in all 
my life!” 

She directed her eager, expectant gaze to the letter, 
but as she slowly read its contents the colour died 
out of her sweet young face, an appalled expression 
gathered in her eyes, and she shivered as with cold. 

She read it quite through in a dazed, frightened 
manner, then looked piteously around her, moaned 
faintly, and sank unconscions to the floor. 


of her 


relatives, or } 
she was the wife of 





THE LONDON READER. 
had so eruelly struck 


The lette® w all Ne 
r life remain + ed shoved 


and peace from 
her hands. Its atente were as 

“Naratre,—Pardon me, if, at last I < ae to 
speak plainly. The truth may seem harsh, but it 
must be en. It: ie about ‘time yourdream was 
ended. ‘You must have seen that I have long dince 
begun to tire of you. My infrequent visits to the 
cottage” and “constrained” manner~ while “there” must” 
have shown you that my heart.was no longer yours. 
My letters, so seldom, cold, and distant—purposeély so 
must have assured you that your hold upon me had 
weakened. In short, Natalie, you‘have seen me for 
the last time. I have been thug frank that you may‘ 
no longer look for my coming, or waste your 
upon me. alt ime 

“The cottage will be given up by my e- 
diately, and strangers wil] take possession: a 
your visits to it must cease. , 

“You will wonder at this, Natalie. a will 
cease to wonder when I in, as, Fon wl | Sor 
not legally my wife! You have mo proofs of any 
marriage between us, and can obtainone. My name} 
is not Elmer Keyes, and, in ali 
cerning myself, I have decei 
deny that I loved, or fancied I 1 
love now possesses my heart. 
never have suspected that I would introduce you 
the world as my wife, with the stain u 
name ! 

——- were the pecwige word that 
the loving, trusting heart of t! 
ca ee ae 

She lay a long time in her swoon; 
ness at last returned, ghe sat an 
fully, murmuring 

‘Oh, it can’t be true!, 
that wicked, cruel letter! 
my husband! He will 

She sobbed yaar as 
nature of them , 


weight upon heart. 
“He knew my. ) 
taunts me beesuse I | 
maust 


os 
a 


reated upon the sig- 
E gaye way to a burst of 
¥ ip relieve the heavy 


P she wept. “ He 
mother’s name. Ob, 
ght. My mother’s 
for me to lie down 
roken {” 
ish the poor girl 
ng mother’s 
grave, thatshe might share it. 
But ee mood changed. 
She arose and paced the floor, a defiant look in her 
eyes, anda prond, resolute expression upon her lips, 


el will not accept my mother’s fate! I will not 
yield to this apparent destiny! I know that Lama 
wedded wife, and Elmer shall be forced to acknow- 
ledge me! He shall not cast me off thus!” 

She drew from her bosom a wedding-ring, the'ring 
Elmer had once pressed upon her finger, and which she 
hadearefally concealedat hisrequest, sincethe occasion 
of her marriage. She did not kiss it now, as she had 
done daily since its by ber, but placed it 
upon her finger, with the determination to wear it 
thenceforth and always. 

Her grief was not all for herself. She wept because 
the idol she had erected had proved to ‘be but base 
clay, because she had worshippedshiim as the essence 
of all goodness and nobleness, and he had proved bim- 
self utterly wanting in manliness and integrity: 

It was a heavy blow, almost too heavy to bear. 

But Natalie, gentle as: she was, a bidden 
stren of character and resolution which she now 
called forth into activity. She resolved that she would 
prove her marriage, discover the name and identity of 
her husband, and claim his respect, if she had indeed 
lost his love. ; 

We willnot attempt to record the struggles through 
which she passed that day. It is enough to say that 
at times she wept and moaned despairingly, praying 
for death, and at other times she nerved: herself to 
meet and overcome the difficulties in her way, feeling 
@ scorn and \contempt for the man she had-called her 
husband, yet determined that he should yet ‘do. her 
justice, 

But at last she grew quiet and resolved, and began 
calmly to think of her immediate movements. 

She put the crumpled letter in her bosom, and the 
bank-note in her little pocket-book, although it had at 
first been her intention to tear it in pieces. 

“T have a right to it as his wife!” she thought, 
proudly. “It shall serve me well, for with its aid I 
shal! accomplish all I desire !” 

Tying on her hat, she gave a last look to the room 


in which she had spent so many happy hours and |. 


these last of erowning misery, and then shestole from 
the house. 

The evening had fallen, but there was both moon- 
light and starlight, and the poor deserted young wife 
paused in the garden, reluctant to leave it for the 


ou surely could) 


the 
is, W 


a din 
r fri 


ES e, and 
lere her 


htly part. \¢ 3 
lp pat sta tthere,Ahe twa ves _ of anguish 
sweeping over her _* at the remembrance of ti: 


m méonlif nights she had stood in that garden 

wath Plmer’s arm around her waist, and Elmer's 
voice whispering ‘words of love'in her ears, when sh. 
“heard the~sound™ ot “wheels"in “thie road, Weare the), 
stop in front of the cottage,,and then beheld ile 


garden gate fe oe 
Stepping instinctively “back"into the shadow of a 


whom she could not 


as ad shrubs wt f 


boo 


gin 
spreading lilac tree, Natalie saw two men enter the 
Er eta al whom she immediately recognized as 


caret anral he Villagers, whom the 


1a key the front door, and 
finding it unlocked. Without « 

» however, he led the way into 
soon beheld lights flashing 

m Tec heard the busy sounds 


as Elmer had said, the 

up, and that the valet had 
the removal of the goods in 
not witness it, and perhaps 


task to box up the few simple 
‘Pemaining im, the cottage. 
camo down stairs, bearing « 
them, Which oe the 


Robe! Settled Natalie, 
nal ena fe a r of ané 
= my master's 


¢ yes, madam! ma 
letter—that Sribe Pgh 

‘to = present address, 
Is he still in London 2” 


“I did. He neg 
miss—that is, 


Roke. 
“I suppose 89, 
; i ye" inquired 
: @ could as- 


evasive reply. 
[ w_notag abost my 
, except am to take away his 
nitume, and give tp the key tothe agent. If you 
want t0 know anything more, you must apply to 
my master himself, at the post-office address he gave 
you!” 

There was an air of insolence about the valet tha‘ 
poor Natalie was quick to,notice, and, she drew up 
her slight form with a dignity that compelled a mor 
respectful demeanour from the pampered menial. 

“Very well, Roke,” she said, quietly, yet as if fee!- 
ing herself his master’s wife. 

She turned away, going towards ay gate. 

When beyond sight of the cottage, she pressed he: 
hands to her heart, as if a 7 blow had been 
struck upon it, and,.gasping a he sath,..ahe stag- 
gered onward towards the Grange. 


at” was the 


CHAPTER tv. 
guests 
are gone. 
Shakespeare. 

‘PayouraBee invitations 
of Miss Wycherly were ie received, and in good 
time the invited guests arfived at the Castle. 

As the Lady Leopolde sacretly expected, the first 
arrival was Basil Montmaur, ker betrothéd. 

They indulgedin a fow hours of tender communion, 
wandering about the grownds and to the grotto to- 
gether, and exchanging ‘those. vows #0 dear to #!! 
lovers, whether rich or poor. Miss’ Wycherly was too 
self-absorbed to notice amy change in their manner 
towards each other, and nd ote suspetted their en- 
gagement, which was for the presemt to remain 
secret. 

The evering train, however;'of thé same day 
brought’ additional guests, ‘and the ‘Lady Leopolde 

was obliged to bestow upon them much of the atten- 
tion her lover would gladly have monopolized. 

The sécond arrival’ was that of the Misses’ Braith- 
waite, with their portly mother—two fair young girls 
who had seen but one season in society ‘anid who re- 
garded the gay world as a sort of fairy land. 

‘Then came the Lady Ellen Haigh @ pretty young 
widow, full of life and spirits, and therefore in great 
request a3} her’ friends to enliven parties at their 
coun 

She brought | in her train thé Harl of Templeoombe 
and Sir" Wilton Werner, the intimate friend of bis 
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Are often ee when 
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lordship, and under the quiet tact of the hostesses and 
the mirthfulnessof the Lady Ellen, the entire party 
were-soon on the: pleasantestterms with each other, 
and even the timid Emily Braithwaite felt quite at 
ease before the first evening atthe Castle had ended. 

It..was observed by Basil. Montmaur that Lord 
Templecombe devoted ‘himself in particular te the 
Lady Leepolde; and he also noticed, with a thrill of 
joy, that the maiden seemeil to avoid rather than en- 
courage her cousin’s attentions. 

The evening passed in conversation, discussions of 
plans of future amusement, music, etc., Miss Alethea 
sustaining ber part as principal hostess very creditably 
to herself and very pleasantly to her guests. 

At adate hour the party separated for the night, 
going, to their rooms. Basil Montmaur lingered in 
the drasying-room, after, .the departure.of the rest, to 
press the |hand.of his betrothed and whisper tender 
words in her ears.. The return of Miss Alethea, in 
quest of her niece, soon terminated the interview, but 
Basil went up to -hisapartments with a glow on his 
cheeks and a happy light in his eyes, feeling still 
Leopolde’s timid answering kiss,upon his tpt 

One by one the lights died out from the various 
rooms of the Castle, until one alone was left, and that 
veamed brightly from a chamber in the western tower 
~the room allotted to Lord. Templecombe. 

It was a pleasant apartment, Juxuriously furnishe 
and lighted by a dozen wax candles fixed in burnish 
silver sconces.’ At one side of the room, divided from 
it by bright silk curtains looped up with gold cord, 
was @ de’p aleove, which contained a low French bed 
of most tempting style. 

In the outer chamber, which served as a parlour, 
were seated in earnest conversation the Earl of Temple- 
combe and Sir Wilton. 

‘The former was not yet thirty years of age, tall, 
and slight in figure, with a complexion quite colour- 
less from constant dissipation. His face was florid, 
his eyes very light blue, and his hair of the hue of 
flax. There was nothing striking about him, save his 
generally faded look, and the scrupulous elegance of 
his attire, and an observer would have been inclined 
to regard him as characterless, but for the habitual 
compression of his thin lips and an occasional sharp 
gleam like lightnfng from his eyes. 

Sir Wilton Werner had seen ten years more of life, 
and had something of a dashing air. Like the earl, 
he was a dandy in his dress, and his black eyes and 
hair and his neatly trimmed facial ornaments gave 
him a more distinctive look than his friend could 
boast. 

There was much in. the character and relations of 
these two men to each other to suggest the German 
legend of Dr. Faustvs and Mephistopheles, Sir Wilton 
bearing a remarkable resemblance to the generally re- 
ceived notions of the latter. His eyes had a strange 
unfathomable expression, and his very moustache had 
a peculiar look, its owner delighting to arrange it in 
the fashion which painters unanimously ascribe to 
‘the gentleman in black.” 

“ You are right, Werner,” the earl was saying, lean- 
ing carelessly back in his'chair: “The Lady Leopolde 
isa remarkably beautiful woman, and the man whowins 
her will be a lucky fellow.: By the way, it’s odd, isn’t 
it, that Montmaur should have come to the Castle for 
a month's visit after the communication I made to 
him? He didn’t seem to look at all heart-broken this 
evening!” 

“You are right—he isnot suffering from heart- 
disease,” and Sir Wilton sneered. “ Hé hasgither de- 
cided to give up the field to you, and content himself 
with humbler game, or else he is prepared to enter the 
lists as your rival. In either case, you have nothing 
to fear. Your rank and fortune will outweigh his 
handsome face any day !” 

A slight flush tinged theearl’s cheeks, as he responded, 
in a tone of awakened vanity: 

“T flatter myself, Werner, that my personal at- 
tractions are. not less than Montmaur’s, I am look- 
ing a little pale now, it is true, but I have made many 
a woman’s heart ache, I assure you.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” was the dry response, “ There 
are few women who would not sigh to be a countess 
and the proprietress of vast, unencumbered estates.” 

“Why de you put it in that way ?” said his lord- 
ship, in a tone of annoyance. “I have made more 
flan one woman die of. love for me, without even 
telling her my name, I don’t call myself ugly, by 
any means,” 

Sir Wilton was constrained to acknowledge thatthe 
earl was not at all ill-looking, an acknowledgement 
which could be made without speaking falsely. In 
truth, with a dash of colour in his ¢ and a look 
of interest in his eyes, Lord, Templecombe would not 
have been deemed unhandsome. 

“As you say,” said hig lordship, complacently, “I 
have nothing to fear from Basil Montmaur. I wish 
he had not been invited to the Castle, but I suppose 
‘hat, as he is a relative of the family, Leopolde could 
nut neglect him.. It isn’t pleasant, however,” he added, 








“to be continually reminded by his presence that, 
should I die unmarried, he will be the next Earl of 
Templecembe. I, believe I hate him! I would do 
anything rather than that he should succeed me and 
enjoy what is now mine.” 

“ Then marry,” advised Werner. “Whatever his ob- 
ject in coming to the, Castle now, [ am quite sure you 
can win your cousin. Montmaur loves her, but so do 
you, and your loye is as valuable as his. You have 
only to flatter the Lady Leopolde—women are all 
alike—and she will marry. you any day you may 
choose. As soon as you.can, you had better speak to 
her on the subject. It would. hardly do to let Mont- 
maur get the start of you in proposing, and so discover 
that you spoke falsely the other day when you de- 
clared to him that you were engaged to your cousin.” 

The earl assented, remarking that he should begin 
to pay his court tothe Lady Leopelde without delay, 
and that he should fear very little from Basil’s riyalry 
when he once began to exert. his own powers of fas- 
cination. 

“Now. that we've settled my future course,” be said, 
after some further conversation in regard to his cousin, 
“allow, me to ask, Werner, why you don't marry? 
You are forty years old, a baronet, and the possessor 
of considerable. wealth——” 

“Which should be greatly augmented, to suit my 
luxurious tastes,” interrupted Sir Wilton. “I don't 
object. to marriage, Templecombe, although I like my 
freedom. If I could marry a rich wife, [ should be 
very happy, provided she suited me in other respects 
as in her fortune.” 

“Well, you have an. excellent opportunity now to 
win a rich and pretty wife,” returned the earl, with 
vivacity, ‘‘ Here is Lady Ellen Haigh under the same 
roof with you for a month. Her husband left her a 
handsome fortune, and she is young enough —not yet 
twenty-four.” 

ie Wilton shrugged his shoulders expressively, re- 
plying : 

“I do not dislike Lady Ellen Haigh, but I’ve no 
desire to make her Lady Werner. She is too gay, too 
restless, to suit me.” 

“Then why not pay your suit to one of the Misses 
Braithwaite? I understand they will each have a very 
good fortune, and neither of them is at all gay.” 

“ But they are too timid, and blush too easily.” 

“If you're going to be so particular, Werner,” de- 
clared the earl, smiling, “you may as well resign 
yourself to bachelorhood. You will never find any 
one to come tp to your ideal.” 

“T have found one already,” said the baronet, 
quietly. 

“You have? And you never mentioned the fact 
tome. Are you engaged to be married?” 

"No, I have never yet ventured to speak of love 
to. her. I presume she does.not even suspect the sen- 
timents I entertain towards her.” 

The earl’s face unconsciously darkened with a look 
of distrust, and he demanded: 

“This lady—is she my cousin?” 

“Te Lady Leopolde! No, Templecombe. The 
Lady Leopolde is too young and dazzling for me. Tf 
she were my wife, I should be jealous of every fellow 
that approached her. I will be frank with yon. I 
love Miss Wycherly !” 

The earl stared at the baronet in astonishment. 

“ That iceberg!” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, I love that iceberg. Her calm, statuesque 
beauty is what I most admire. Her very coldness is, 
in my eyes, more beautiful than the fire and glow of 
the Lady Leopolde! I like her quiet, unmoved tones, 
her stately carriage, her queenly manner. In short, 
Vane, Alethea Wycherly is the only woman I ever 
loved—the only woman I will ever marry.” 

““What infatuation! Still, I wish you success, 
Werner, and will do all in my power to further your 
cause with her. But you'would better have loved one 
of those marble statues on the staircase than Miss 
Alethea. —1 don’t believe she has a leart.” 

“Perhaps not,” and Werner smiled. ‘ Yet I have 
a theory that under all that ice of her manner, she 
hides a heart like a voleano—never at rest, and always 
flaming. It may be only theory, for I never saw her 
change colour or show the least emotion.” 

“I know her better: than you do, Sir Wilton,” 
responded Lord Templecombe, “I have known her 
years, and I can assure you she is utterly heartless— 
ice allthrough. How odd that you should really love 
her! I know she has many admirers, but I supposed 
they sought her for her wealth, not from love. You 
are probably the only man on earth who loves her!” 

“Not so, Vane. All are not. as blind as you are. 
I was at the club the other day, dining with half a 
dozen of the fellows, and I offered a toast to Miss 
Wycherly, with a compliment or two. The Marquis 
of Waldemere, who has just come into his title, you 
know, happened in in time to hear the toast, and he 


lared at me as if he would annihilate me on the spot. 


e took occasion to inform me privately soon after, in 
most savage tones, that I would do -better to let Miss 





Wycherly’s name alone. I suppose he is one of her 
rejected suitors !” 

“It’s very curious that he should have constituted 
himself Miss Alethea’s champion,” remarked his Jord- 
ship, wonderingly. “The Marquis of Waldemore ia 
a confirmed woman-hater. He has buried himself for 
years on a lonely estate among the Welsh mountains, 
going nowheré atid eH no One until now that he 
has come into his title. - I don’t believe he even knows 
Aunt Alethea. His championship was probably a 
momentary vagary-———” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t. In reply to the very spirited 
lecture he gave me in regard to Miss Wycherty, | 
told him that I hoped some day to have a right to 
say what I pleased about her. He turned as pale as 
death, and stammered something of which I couldn’t 
catch the meaning, and finally turned away, leaving 
the club-house. You may rest assured that Miss 
Wycherly has refused him at some périod!” 

A silence of some minutes succeeded this remark, 
and the friends then proceeded to discuss the proba- 
bilities in favour of the success of each with the 
chosen object of his love. 

At a late hour Sir Wilton arose, highly pleased 
with the encouragement given him by the earl, and, 
taking up his candle, crossed the corridor to his own 
room, which was opposite that of his friend and in the 
central part of the Castle. 

A few minutes more and the last light died ont 
from the tower-cliamber, and the Castle was wrapped 
in sombre silence. 

A few hours later, and the scere was full of activity 
and gaiety. , 

After a late breakfast, the guests, with Lady 
Leopolde, strolled about the lawn under the trees, 
visited the flower-gardens, and penetrated to the park 
and grotto, 

Sir Wilton Werner preferred to remain in the 
drawing-room with Miss Wycherly, but the other 
visitors finally gathering together on the lawn, and 
appearing to enjoy themselves greatly, he quitted bis 
hostess and joined them. 

A few minutes’ survey of the party gave him con- 
siderable inward amusement. 

Both the earl and Basil Montmaur evinced con- 
siderable desire to attend upon their lovely young 
relative, and the Lady Leopolde, apparently uncon- 
scious of their wishes, devoted herself to Mrs. Braith 
waite and her timid younger daughter, leaving her 
lovers to entertain Lady Ellen Haigh and Miss 
Braithwaite. 

The conversation, however, became general, as also 
the merriment, and the party grouped themselves 
under the trees upon the quaint seats of twisted 
grape-vines, .where the Lady Leopoldo ordered ices 
to be brought, 

They were pleasantly engaged in sipping tha 
beverage, and recalling events of the past season in 
town, when the lodge-gates swung open and a horse- 
man dashed up the avenue. 

As he approached the group under the trees, he 
slackened his pace, glanced at each member of it, 
scrutinized Sir Wilton Werner particularly, and then 
dashed on towards the Castle. 

The baronet returned the gaze with interest, biting 
his lip with sudden annoyance as he recognized the 
new-comer, and then whispered to Lord Templo- 
combe, while the attention of the remainder of the 
party was diverted: 

“The Marquis of Waldemere! What unlucky fate 
has brought bim here? What did I tell you last 
night, Vane? The fellow is certainly jealous of 
me!” 


? 


There was as much pleasure as annoyance in the 
last sentence. 

The others had recognized the stranger, and Mrs, 
Braithwaite, with a glance at her daughters, ex- 
claimed : 

“My dear Lady Leopolde, I understood that our 
party is quite complete. Isthe Marquis of Waldemoro 
to be also Miss Wycherly’s guest ?” 

“T do not know,” replied the Lady Leopolde. “tf 
am not aware that he is invited, or even that my aaut 
is acquainted with him. He has probably stopped for 
a few moments only. I dare say ho is visiting a 
neighbour.” 

Mrs. Braithwrite looked a little disappointed at 
this response, and Lady Ellen Flaigh exclaimed: 

“Tf the marquis were only to be a guest here, it 
‘would be delightfal. I have heard he is a perfect 
Turk, There must be some mystery in his life, elso 
why should he have shut. himself up in the midst of 
those dreary Welsh mountains, abjured society, and 
lived like a monk—at his age too? I know thero 
must be something romantic in his history, and I only 
wish I knew what it was!” 

While these speculations were uttered, their subject 
had dismounted in front of the Castle portico, thrown 
his reins to a groom in waiting, and ascending the 
steps knocked Toudly for admittance. 

Miss Wycherly, looking from’ her window, caught 
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sight of his dark, stern face, and, uttering a stifled 
ery, sank almost fainting into a chair, her face, 
usually so calm and unmoved, actually convulsed 
with some terrible emotion which his presence had 


evoked. 
(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Tur French have discovered that from the roots of 
the lucerne they can make these ingredients:—sugar, 
soap, and paper. 

Mr. Warren De 1a Rue, with bis 13 in. tele- 
scope, has obtained photographs of the moon so per- 
fect that they Lear being enlarged to a diameter of 
three feet. 

Ir has been determined that the heart, contracting 
at the rate of seventy-five pulsations to the minute, 
during the twenty-four hours, performs an amount of 
work equivalent to raising a hundredweight to the 
height of 4,463 ft. 

A LAKE about two miles in circumference, from 
which borax is obtained in extremely pure condition 
and in large quantities, has been discovered in Cali- 
fornia. The borax hitherto in use has been obtained 
from Tuscany. 

WHAT IS COAL? 

‘Whar is coal? is a question more satisfactorily 
answered by a little roundabout explanation than by 
a direct reply. To say that coal is altered and 
mineralized vegetable matter is true; but the defini- 
tion is teo curt to be readily intelligible. 

Every one knows something of peat and peat- 
mosses ; well, this peat is simply coal in its first stage 
of development. Were the peat-moss submerged and 
sovered over by deposits of mud and clay and sand, 
it would in course of time undergo important chemical 
changes; by which part of its gaseous contents 
(oxygen, hydregen, &c.) would be discharged, and 
the mass reduced to a compact coaly substance known 
as lignite, or brown-coal. Such brown-coals are 


abundant in many countries (Germany, Austria, New 
Zealand, &c.), and worked for economical purposes; 
and were they subjected to still further changes, 
they would iu course of ages become converted into 
shining stony coals, like those which are now raised 


in the coal-fields of Great Britain. 

The truth is, coal occurs in the earth's crust in 
every stage of development, from the peat-mosses 
and swamp-growths still in process of accamula- 
tion on the surface, down through the tertiary brown- 
coals tothe bituminous stone-coals of the secondary 
aud primary periods, and from these again down 
to the still older non-bituminous authracites and 
graphites. 

All, in fact, have had a similar origin. They are 
mere vegetable masses that have undergone different 
degrees of mineralization—the recent vegetable full of 
volatile matters, the lignites less so, the bituminous 
coals giving off smoke and flame, the anthracites 
barely smoking, and the grapbites masses of pure de- 
bitumenized carbon. They are all coals, and belong 
to the same family—those in the younger formations 
still retaining much of their vegetable structure and 
full of volatile matter, while those in the older forma- 
tions have seemingly lost all traces of structure, and 
lave been all but deprived of their volatile consti- 
tuents. 

But even where no structure is obvious to the naked 
eye, it can generally be rendered apparent by submit- 
ting thin transpareut slices to the microscope. By this 
means the vegetable origin of the most compact and 
glistening coal is often revealed as charly as the 
tissues in livicg plants, and thus the observer. is 
enabled to determine not only the organic nature of 
the mass, but the botanical peculiarities of the order 
concerned in its formation. 

Like all mixed rocks, however, coal presents itself 
in mauy varieties. We cannot conceive of vegetable 
matter (whether drifted or grown in sifu) being as- 
sociated with sedimeutary strata without its being 
mingled more or less with the earthly impurities of 
these sediments. These impurities, according to their 
smount, must necessarily confer on different coals dif- 
terent structures. 

Besides, varieties will also arise from the conditions 
of the vegetable mass itself, according as it may have 
been i ubedded while fresh, or been long exposed to 
atmospheric decay, according as it may have been 

suddenly covered up or long exposed to maceration 
aud commiuution in water, and notably also according 
to the nature of the plants composing the mags. 

These varieties, according to their structure, tex- 
ture, and qualities, are generally known as caking- 
coal, which is soft and tender in the mass, like that 
of Neweasile, and swells and cakes together in burn- 
iug; splint or slate coal, which is hard and slaty in 
texture, like most Scotch coals, and burns free and 

ven; channe! parrot coal, which is compact and 


jet-like in texture, spirts and crackles when thrown 
suddenly on the fire, but when ignited, burns with a 
clear, candle-like flame, and from its composition is 
chiefly used in manufacture; and coarse, foliated, 
or cubic coal, which is more or less soft, breaks upinto 
large square blocks, and contains in general a large 
percentage of earthy impurities. 

Between these v ies there is, of course, every 
gradation—coals so pure as to leave only one or 
two per ceut. of ash, others so mixed as to yield from 
ten to thirty per cent., and many so impure as to be 
unfit for fuel, and so to pass into shales more or less 
bituminous.— Page's Geology. 


NEW MIRRORS OR LOOKING-GLASSES. 


Asour readers are probably aware, mirrors are plates 
of glass coated on one side with tinfoil, which ismade to 
adhere to the glass by means of mercury or quicksilver, 
with which it forms what is called an amalgam, or mix- 
ture. The process not only requires—for the best sorts of 
mirrors—perfectly colourless glass, free from all de- 
fects; but considerable time in the manipulation. Im- 
mense quantities of quicksilver are required to be 
floated over the tinfoil, upon which the glass is laid, 
and pressed by a number of separate weights, which 
must be carefuily put on, 80 as to equalise the pressure 
and obviate the danger of breakage. The manufacture 
cannot be healthy, since it is certain that mercury 
evaporates at.ordinary temperatures, and there can be 
no doubt that the poisonous metal gets into the system 
of the workmen. 

We have reason to hope that these inconveniences 
are now likely to cease, and that looking-glasses may 
be made witbout quicksilver. 

The new reflecting medium is platina, and the pro- 
cess has been invented by a French chemist, M. 
Dodé, after devoting seventeen years to researches di- 
rected to the discovery of a substitute for quicksilver 
in the manufacture of looking-glasses. The following 
is M. Dodé's process as described by himself :— 

The platina is dissolved in a mixture of nitric and 
hydrochloric acid, or, in fact, the well-known nitro- 
muriatic acid. After solution, the excess of acid is 
evaporated, and a chloride of platina remains. In this 
state a certain quantity of essence of lavender is added 
to it, which keeps it in suspension, and-in a very 
minutely divided condition. To this essence, charged 
with powdered platina, a third part of litharge and 
borate of lead is added. Into this mixture a broad 
brush is dipped, and the substance is spread over the 
glass plates, which are then placedin an oven to bake. 
A single baking of only three hours suffices for about 
300 yards of glass, which is at once ready for deli- 
very. 

We may observe that in the quicksilvering fifteen 
days ate required before the process is completed. The 
principle seems to be this :—As the oven is made red- 
hot, it fuses the borate of lead and the litharge, and 
thus determines the adherence of the platina to the 
softened glass. 

One of the chief advantages of this method consists 
in the fact that perfectly colourless glass and free from 
defects is not required; the colour and otherjdefects 
disappear by the metallic coating ; however thin the 
coating, it conceals all the defects of the glass. Any 
kind of glass, therefore, may be used, even green 
bottle glass, and thus there isa very great saving, 
which will effect a reduction of from 40 to 100 per 
cent. in the price of looking-glasses. As only one 
side of the glass need be polished, and as inferior 
glass may be used, it is evident that these platinized 
looking-glasses may be sold very cheap. Finally, it 
appears that the process involves no injury whatever 
to the health of the workmen. 


Or the total heat given out by the combustion of 
the foot, a man can make a fifth available in the form 
of actual work, while it has never been found possible 
to construct a steam-engine that could utilize more 
than a ninth of the energy of the fuel burat under 
the boiler. 

To make the distance of the sun from the earth 
intelligible, M. Guillemin states that a railway train 
leaving the earth and going at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, would require rather more than 347 
years to reach it; so that if such a train had started 
on January Ist, 1866, it would be a.p. 2213 before it 
arrived at its destination. 

Ex-Presipext Davis ox IRoxctaps AND Orp- 
NANCE.—In a book lately published by the surgeon 
who attended on the illustrious prisoner in Fortress 
Monroe a conversation of Mr. Davis is reported in 
which he expressed his opinion that England’s naval 
supremacy was lost by the introduction of ironclads. 
He thought that the United States mailed ships of 
war wotud be found unequal to sea voyages. “‘ Wooden 
bottoms with armoured sides and turrets, he could not 
but think would prove the best Wooder hulls 
sat more oesily in the water, and bothavoided chafing 
and obtained greater speed Ly their capacity of yield- 





he preferred the Jatter for gen® al service under pre- 
sent circumstancés. ‘For perfection of elaborate 
workmanship and detail, no guns he had ever sec), 
were superior to. some of those received through the 
blockade from England.” ng of the fight be- 
tween the Merrimac andthe Federal fleet in Hampton 
Roads, Mr. Davis asserts that “‘the Congress had 
fought gallantly, and that it was in consequence of 
injuries to the prow of the Merrimac from her shot, 
and not owing to the. attack of the Monitor, that the 
Merrimac had been compelled to retire. These in- 
juries started a fatal leak, which the weight of armour 
rendered it impossible to cure; and this was the true 
cause of the vessel's final failure.” 

Setr-actinG S1Gnats.—Sir Cusack P. Roney 
describes a new signal which he has seen in Paris. 
It is the invention of Signor Vincenzi, an Italia, 
engineer, and works by electric agency. It is difficult 
to describe, but the mechanism comprises cast-iron 
cases placed along a railway, and containing electric 
apparatus, which causes the whistle of the locomotive 
to sound when the way is not clear, or when a train 
in advance has just passed. The communication 
between the apparatus and the engine is made by 
means of steel arms, which meet and act together 
The inventor is:said to be willing to testhis apparatus 
at his own cost on an English railway. 

Diecixe Weis: How to DererMIne wuerr 
Water 1s.—At a recent meeting of an American J), 
stitute Club, a member related his experience in tli‘s 


| matter, as follows:—“ An Irishman in his employ- 


ment, in order td ascertain where he ought to dig to 
obtain water soonest, gota stone, and buried it ove: 

night in the ground next to the hardpan. [1 
the morning he found it quite moist, but not sufi- 
ciently so to suit his faucy. Next night he tried 
it in another spot, and it was found very wet on tho 
following morning. ‘There,’ said Patrick, ‘ you will 
find the water not many feet deep, and plenty of it.’ 
Sure enough, in a few days’ digging, Patrick confirmed 
his prediction, notwithstanding the jeers of the work- 
men—finding a vein which filled the well to over- 
flowing, and rendered it exceedingly difficult to bale 
out the water so as to stone it. The philosophy of the 
operation seems to be, that as great evaporation takes 
place from the surface of the earth during the night 
the water rises up from the depths below to supply 
the loss, and accumulates in the vicinity, of the stone, 
often making quite a puddle.” 


LS 


Ar a sale of articles found on the Confederate 
cruiser, Shenandoah, which took place at New York, 
the British flag under which the ship went to sea was 
purchased for twenty-two-dollars by a Mr. Derby, 
and sent to Washington. 

AmonG the many curiosities of the Paris Exhibition 
will bea piano-violin. Attached to a piano of the or- 
dinary kind will be a box containing a violin, and 
from some admirable mechanical a ement, wheu 
the keys are touched. the violin will discourse exccl- 
lent music. Itisan American invention. 

A MAN proposes to walk across Niagara River, at 
the Falls, this summer, on a small wire, carrying his 
wife and son on his back. He also proposes to wa! 
across as the American eagle, and is now having a 
large leathern cage, which will be filled with feathers, 
and otherwise manipulated so as to resemble a live 
eagle of monstrous proportions. - This is to fit closely 
about his body, and on walking tlie wire he will 
balance himself by flapping the artificial wings. At 
the same time a rope is to be suspended by him below 
the wire, to which his son, a boy eight. years old, will 
cling, and go through various athletic performances 
as his father advances across the Falls. ‘his is 
bringing the eagle into disrepute. 

GREED oF GoLp.—When Napoleon, about 1811, 
desired to build a palace for the King of Rome, uear 
the Barrier de Passy, the shopof a poor cobbler named 
Simon stoodin the way. ‘Simon having learned what 
was going on, demanded twenty thousand francs for 
histenement. The administrator hesitated for a few 
days, and then decided to give it ; but Simon, goaded 
by the greed of gain, now asked forty thousand fraucs. 
The sum was more than two hutidred times its value, 
and the demand was scouted. An attempt was made 
to change the frontage, but being found impossible, 
they went again to the cobbler, who had raised his 
price to sixty thousand francs. He was offered fifty 
thousand, but refused. ‘T'he emperor would not give 
a franc more, and preferred to change his plans. ‘The 
speculating son of St. Crispin then saw his mistake, 
and offered his property for fifty thousand francs, for 
forty thousand, thirty thousand, coming down at last 
to ten thousand. The disasters of 1814 happened, 
and all thoughts of a ‘palace for the King of Rowe 
wereabandoned. Some months after, Sinion sold !iis 
shop for one hundred and fifty francs, and afew days 
after the sale was removed ton insane asylum ; dis- 





ing @ little.” Between rifled guns and smooth-bores ! 


appointed avarice bad driven bim crazy. 
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a Sa 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Duxine the days which followed, there were many 
long, serious conversations between Rachel and her 
father. Each could speak freely ; no shadow separated 
the parent and child, and, for the first time in the life 
of either, there'was an opportunity to open the heart, 
without fear of misconception or wrong. 

Rachel learned something of her mother’s past, of 
the bedutiful girlhood, dreaming and wayward as her 
own, which bad settled into that stony apathy she 
remembered as far back as she could recall her 
mother’s image, and gained a clear knowledge of the 
events which caused that change. 

Isabel Warner had been left an orphan in child- 
hood, and was brought up in the household of Mar- 
garet’s father. Her aunt, Mrs. Holmes, died while 
the girls were still very young, and that circumstance 
strengthened the attachment between them. 

Margaret was a year or two older than her cousin, 
and loved her with all the intensity of her earnest 
nature. Perhaps that affection for Isabel was the 
holiest feeling of her life; imperious and exacting as 
she was, to her cousin she appeared gentle and con- 
siderate. She could have forgiven Isabel almost any 
iault, but to no other person in the world did she ex- 
tend that leniency. 

She was deeply attached to her father and brother, 
and, when the old gentleman died, the three cousins 
lived together in the homestead. William Holmes 
loved Isabel, but lie was a shy, reserved man, though 
with much of Margaret’s strength and decision of 
character undér his composure. His sister had fully 
decided that Isabel should become his wife, and her 
imperious will never once harboured the idea that it 
could be opposed or thwarted. 

Much as she loved Margaret, Isabel's fear went 
beyond her affection, and she never ventured to dis- 
pute her wishes. She was a lovely, delicate creature, 
clinging for support to those’aronnd her, and as at 
that time no'strong sentiment had ever been roused 
in her heart; she promiséd’ to become William’s wife, 
believing that she cared'for him enough to find happi- 
ness in the union. 

Between the family of Mr. Holmés and the Sher- 
wius there had long’existed an implacable enmity. 
Mr. Holmes was as stubborn and haughty as Mar- 
garet herself, his neighbour ‘a proud, tyrannical man, 
and ithe ‘two once hada violent quarrel and a lawsuit 
concerning’ @ tract of land: Mr. Holmes gained the 
case and with it the hatred of his opponent. 
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| RACHEL BRINGS ALICE AND TIIIRSTANE TOGETHER. | 


The Sherwin family spent a portion of eachsummer 
in the valley; but it was not until after her father’s 
death that Margaret made the acquaintance of John 
Sherwin. They loved each other—they were young 
and headstrong—thoughtless of consequences—reck- 
less to a degree, as youthful love so often is, an@ they 
were secretly married. Not even to her vrother or 
Isabel, did Margaret communicate her secret. 

That very summer, Sherwin’s haif-brother, Martin 
Freeman, came home from France, where he had 
been educated, under the care of a maternal relative. 
He was a wild young fellow, but he met and loved 
Isabel, who returned his affection with equal fervour. 
With the same secresy those two were married. 
Time passed; Isabe] had sworn a solemn oath never 
to reveal her marriage so long as his father lived, and 
it became necessary to hide her shame. 

Martin was gone, and, after his departure, his 
step-father learned their secret, and threateaed Isabel in 
the most violent manner. 

When concealment was thus no longer in her power 
she fled from Margaret’s house, and Mason, then a 

oung woman in Mrs, Sherwin’s employ, accompanied 
er. They went to a little house she owned, and 
there the two waited. 

Instead of any hope of better days came a blow so 
terrible that it crushed Isabel at once—Martin Sherwin 
died in France, where his father forced him to return. 

Nothing remained then but to drag out the remnant 
of her days as best she might, and wait for the death 
which was drawing near. 

Margaret was thunderstruck when she found 
Isabel gone. She discovered among her papers some 


forgetten notes without signatures, but the writing |° 


was the same as that of John Sherwin, and a variety 
of circumstances conspired to make her believe him 
a traitor and villain. 

She would have borne any shame, rather than have 
avowed herself his wife after that. She and her 
brother went away from the homestead. Months 

before they discovered Isabel’s retreat, and 
then they found her dying. 

When Margaret taxed her with John Sherwin’s 
guilt, she did not answer; by no sign would she 
break the pledge she iad made her dead husband. 

Insane as she already was, Margaret could hardly 
reflect or know what might be done to preserve 
Tsibel’s memory—pity for her cousin was the only 
human feeling left in her heart, and that, for the time, 
kept aloof the madness which was soon to hold her 
firmly in its grasp. 

She drove Mason from the house without giving her 
an opportunity to explain. 











William came with his grand, self-sacrificing 
offer—upon her death-bed Isabel became his wife—a 
few hours after the ceremony sue was a mother and a 
corpse. 

Fefore the burial, Margaret's child was born. It 
appeared wonderful that it could have lived; at first 
they believed it dead, and the last word that Margaret 
Sherwin’s reason took note of for long, long months 
was that announcement. 

She recovered from her illness, but a year elapsed 
before the insanity left her. She came back to 
reason to find herself in an asylum; her brother had 
died during the interval, and she was alone in the 
world. 

John Sherwin sought every opportunity to con- 
vince her of his innocence, but in vain. Her brother 
would never listen during Margaret's sickness, and, 
after placing her in the asylum, he had remained iu 
that house with the two children. 

When he died, Mr. Sherwin took them away. As 
soon as he learned his wife's recovery he went to see 
her—the sight of his face almost drove her mad 
anew, 

He wrote to her—his letters were burned unread— 
he sent Mason, she was driven away, frightened by 
the woman’s frenzy. 

She was so firmly convinced that her child had 
never breathed, that she hardly remembered it, except 
to feel a fierce joy that it could never learn her 
sorrow or its fatler’s infamy. 

But in her heart she guarded a love for Isabel's 
memory, and she sent a messenger to Mr. Sherwin, 
saying only: 

“Send me the child.” 

He supposed that she meant her own, and too 
generous to cause her an added pang, the babe was 
restored. 

She believed it Isabel's daughter, and, with the 
little one, returned to her old home. 

There had been vague rumours in the neighbour- 
hood, but no human being ever suspected the truth. 
Margaret went back in her mourning dvress—her 
brother and his wife were dead, she had brought 
with her their child—not a syllable more of explana- 
tion did she offer. 

She shut herself up in that gloomy house, and 
there she dwelt. Mr. Sherwin’s mansion was closed, 
the family dispersed, and there was nothing to dis- 
turb her seclusion. 

When her husband found that he could gain no op- 
portunity of forcing the truth upon her, he went to 
the Continent, taking Alice with him, and many years 
passed before the two met again. 
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Time had made no change in Margaret, except to 
strengthen the hardness of her character. 

The progress of this story has recorded how she 
etili rejected all possibility of a reconciliation, how 
firmly she believed Sherwin a bad, false-hearted man. 

Thus life had gone on with her, but the misery she 
endured through all those black years must have 

ompensated for any sin she committed in the stern 
misanthropy to which she yielded herself. 

The very love she had for Rachel was checked by 
the thought of the man whom she believed her father, 
as even the comfort she might have derived from that 
affection, was as sternly rejected as all idea of pardon 
to him. 

Such was the history that Rachel learned, and any 
reproach which her mother’s implacability might have 
excited, was subdued by the recollection of her suffer- 


Ing. 

She shuddered as she thought how nearly she had 
forced upon herself a fate as terrible, and looked for- 
ward to a renewal of her wifely claims with no bitter 
feeling. 

For a fortnight she was very ill, but she rose from 
her bed with new perceptions of her duties, an under- 
standing of life she had never before possessed, and @ 
strength till then unfound. 

They all quietly waited at Mr. Sherwin's house, for 
Alice remained with them, until such time as the first 
strangeness of their sorrow should have worn away, 
and Rachel’s health would permit her to travel. 

At first, Alice appeared to shrink from her comsin, 
but Rachel restored her courage, and, before long, the 
young girl trusted her with every secret thought 
which had made her or trouble during the 
past months, growing tranquil under the tender 
counsels Rachel had learned to offer. 

When Mr. Sherwin talked of the past, going so far 
back that He had only beautiful memories to recall, 
Alice would creep near the father and child, begging 
to know something also of her mother’s history. 

Isabel Holmes had transmitted much of her own 
nature to her daughter; the childlike confidence, the 
leaning upon the love of those about her, the fear of 
giving pain, and unchangeable sweetness of disposi- 
tion, had all been inherited by her child. 

Margaret had never been like that; she had pos- 
sessed a vigorous mind, was a bold thinker, and 
given as much to visions as Rachel had been. The 
great fault of her character had been one from which 
Rachel was entircly free, a desire to control every one 
about her, and play the tyrant even with those for 
whom she would have made sacrifices from which 
other women wight have shrunk. 

But they were both at rest now, and Alice’s way- 
ward, hot-eaded father had long left behind the 
errors and pains of his earthly life; those left to 
guard their memories could look hopefully forward 
to the higher existence which the three had entered, 
and gather a warning from the fate that had pursued 
him throngh this world. 

The resolution which Rachel had formed was early 
communicated to her father, and with his just ideas of 
the sanctity of marriage, he could only resign himself, 
and consent to restore her to the guardianship of her 
blind and prejudiced husband. 

The trial must have been a hard one; but he was 
so much accustomed to self- -abnegation that he did 
not shrink, and Rachel looked forward to the duties 
before her with a patience and submission that elevated 
her whole nature. 

Before she returned to Mr. Ward there was one 
promise she kad made herself which must be fulfilled. 

There was nothing connected with her past life of 
which her father was in ignorance, so when she 
sought him with a request that Leonard Thirstane 
should be-sent for, he understood her intentions, and 
complied without hesitation. 

[he summons was obeyed at once; Leonard had 
waited anxiously for tidings from those bereaved ones, 
in whose sorrow he could not but feel his thoughtless- 
ness had borne some part. 

Alice did not even know that he was expected; 
before in any manner exciting the least anxiety in the 
girls mind, Rachel wished to be certain what 
Thirstane’s feelings were in regard to her. 

She had determined, if it lay in her power, to 
dispel the estrangement which had sprung up between 
those two young hearts, and place happiness once 
more within their reach, since they had gained 
sufficient wisdom from experience to grasp it more 
firmly than they had done in the past months of pride 
and frowardness 

During their late separation and trouble, Leonard 
had been forced to study his own sentiments closely. 
Both his honour and conscience compelled him to 
seatter the visions which had so long blinded his 
sight. 

He was glad to remember that he had cherished no 
base or unworthy passion; he could look back upon 
his whole acquaintance with Rachel, and find himself 
innocent in every word or act. 


The fancy to which he had yielded was so undefined 
and baseless, that it had taken scarcely a shadow of 
human frailty; he felt that could he have been certain 
of Alice’s affection, it would never have gained suffi- 
cient strength to have caused him a moment’s pain 
or uneasiness. 

Now, in his mind, Rachel was elevated so far 
above the sentiments with which he could have re- 
garded any ordinary woman, that she appeared sacred 
~ his eyes, and the unexplained dream which his 

tion had created died out for ever, 

The first person he saw when he reached the house 
was Mr. Sherwin, who led him, after a weleome greet- 
ing, inte the library where Rachel was seated. 

She looked so quiet and composed that he could 
hardly believe any trouble had been near her; then 
the sightof her mourning dress recalled)at least the 
great logs she had so recently. suffered. 

There was a long and conversation between 
them, and Thirstane eS ee to her advice, 
receiving with surprise, in.w were mingled a thou- 
gand vanled feelings, the confidence that regarde 


* You are right,” he said’; “but until now, I never 
for an instant believed cen cared for me. I have 
been living in a dream d } months, but 

aed 


a ceale en ar creeks w 
ate ohegatiy but she checked 
itiike ane an evil vil thought, and listened to him with a0 
of emotion. 
“ The truth is,” he said, colouring a little, “ 
been weaving a sort of romance in this bel 
valley, nothing very serious, thank heaven—in 
I ama little ashamed of myself and want to ask your 
perdon, if I only knew how.” 
‘What do you mean ?” inquired Rachel. ; 
Her heart was beating violently ; she hoped, yet 
dreaded an explanation of the mysterious face witic 
had haunted her. 

He laughed somewhat confusedly ; bat after an in- 
stant’s hesitation, went on— 

“ You remember one Hallow-eve which you spent 
in this house with Mrs, Adams ?” 

“ Yes ! I remember it well.” ‘ 

“I supposed that my guardian was staying here 
then, and came to make him a visit—to seek a recon- 
ciliation, in fact, for I had been behaving badly 
enough. The great hall-door was on the latch, so I 
entered, innocent of all mischievous intentions, do be 
assured, reckless as my conduct afterwards proved, I 
found my way to a room next the kitchen, I saw the 
mystic rites and overheard the conversation of those 
people. Wher you went up-stairs on that romantic 
pilgrimage, I committed the boyish freak of going 
after you into the chamber where the apparition was 
to make itself visible. You did not share my folly, 
but in spite of myself, I partook of’all the sentiment 
which filled your imagination, was almost ready to 
believe the whole affair supernatural, and claimed for 
myself a -poetic interest in you from that time. Of 
course I left the house, as. to have discovered myself 
to the tenant or his wife would have spoiled the 
whole romance.” 

“Tt was a reality, then,” said Rachel, her cheeks 
crimsoning, and the uppermost feeling in her mind 
being one of vexation. “I somewhat regret it, Mr. 
Thirstane; most persons, I suppose, have a vein.of 
superstition in their natures which makes plain truth 
a little unpalatable. I was, indeed, a romantic girl in 
those days; but, fortunately, shadows seldom trouble 
one’s happiness deeply.” 

Rachel was very much disturbed; to have that 
phantom fade into a reality so natural and common- 
place annoyed her sensitive pride more than she liked 
to confess even to herself. 

The colour came and went in her face; she was 
ashamed to be angry, and too much affected by that 
sudden overthrow of the mystery which had so, long 
occupied her thoughts to put away her pain. 

“You are displeased,” said Thirstane. 

Rachel’s good sense came to her, uengue. 

“Not in the least,” she replied, frankly ; “ I am only 
annoyed that anyone should know how childish I 
was. But there was another time——” 

“Oh, yes; at your mother’s house. I cannot tell 
what presumptuous freak or superstitious feeling 
induced me to go there, but certain it is 
I neither wished you nor anyone to find me out. 
Then, again, in Mrs. Meredith’s conservatony—that 
was the last. I returned un ly, and went 
to see her on some. business, passing through the 
garden, as I often did on such occasions. en I 
found company at the house, and especially when I 
caught sight of you, I retreated, absolutely afraid: to 
confront you after so many beyish impertinences, 
Now that [ have made a clean breast of my folly, can 
we be friends, Mrs, Ward, and will. you promise not 
to condemn and despise me altogether?” . 

Rachel bowed her head kindly enough, but she did 
not answer—she could not. 


- 





The last link, the supernatural bond which had 





drawn her towards him, was severed; they were — 
rated as completely now as though worlds had su 
deuly swept between them. 

That she did not suffer deeply it would be false to 
say; that there was in her heart a thought for which 
she should have blushed, falser still! 

The mystery had seemed to make a difference be- 
tween her existence and the lives of those about her, 
now its romance and beauty died into something only 
fit for a jest; but there faded likewise every memory 
which could have worked her 

Rachel sat and watched the last dream fade into 
mist at her feet among the ruins of her visionary gir|- 
hood; but out of the shadow rose the real existetco 
which lay beyond, sad, clouded for a time, perhaps, but 
full of fortitude and su’ 

She rose quietly, motioned nee remain, and went 

Fee ivand tho oul , * 

ihe found the you 
Aeon but a word ord fda Racha 
ess to her cheek. 


gloomily in her 
ught a glow of 


d a el looked at Sicily alias ud have been hu 


man hed no bitter 
“My mother 
flection, “ and I for thi 
"Then the bitterness left her soul, and a repose, 
wnlike any rest em! ia settled gently 


upon it. ty 

“Come,” she whis come,” 

She led her into the libre her hand in that 
of Thirstane, and, with a which was like a 
blessing upon the dawn of their new lives, left them 


together. 


ht.crossed her mind. 
is,” was the painful re- 





CHAPTER XXXL 


Tue night before their departure, Rachel and her 
father went down to the old farmhouse, where Ophelia 
still remained, to bid her farewell. 

It was growing dusk, and they found her seated . 
somewhat disconsolately over the kitchen fire. 

She was very much delighted at their visit, althoug!: 
.she stood a little in awe of Mr. Sherwin, and flurry 
and awkwardness for a few moments disturbed the 
customary self-confidence of her bearing. 

“ We'll have to sit in the kitchen,” she said; “I 
s’pose ’taint a thing your par’s used to, Miss Ward— 
but I hain’t gotany firein the room—if I’d ha’ known 
you was coming I’d have lighted one.” 

‘We shall be very comfortable here,” replied Mr. 
Sherwin, having been tMiade acquainted with her 
peculiarities and good-nataredly humouring them ; 
“ everything is as nice and tidy'as possible.” 

Ophelia smiled affably, and from that moment a!) 
doubts with regard to. her.visitor diedin her mind. 

In an instant she resumed the lugubrious expres- 
sion of countenance with which, she. thought it 
necessary to greet pll.persons who had recently 
suffered the loss of a friend, | 

“°Tain’t what it used to, be,” she answered, shaking 
her head; ‘‘ but I hain’t no heart for anything now.” 

“You are not alone here?” Rachel asked, ‘feariu! 
that something might be said to disturb her father's 
composure, 

“No; mar’s with me; but. she’s jusbrun over to 
Miss Miller’ ‘ 

“You havelived here a long time,” Mr. Sherwin 
said. 

“ Ever since Miss Ward was a little gal, sir; I was 
with. ’em bere, off and on, for a good Many years—no 
other place’ll ever be like this to me,” 
ion Shall you stay with your mother now?” asked 

< Wall, it’s likely,” replied Qphelia,,in a confidential 
way, as if communicating an important secret, which 
she would not have revealed for the world. ‘‘] hay’nt 
been used to’ living out; strange people, would not 
suit me, nor me them.” 

“T want, before I go away, to se¢you comfortably 
settled,” Rachel said ; “ you, were faithful. and kind to 
my mother, you have been a good friend to me—I am 
very grateful to, you, Ophelia,” 

“ Now don’t!” she exclaimed, twisting her face into 
the most ludicrous expression of; distress. ‘ Don't 
talk so.” 

“ You must let me thank you,”.Mr. Sherwin said, 
“ for your kindness to my poor Margaret; I know how 
you cared for her after Rachel’s marriage, how 
thoughtful and kind you were——” 

“T didn’t half do. my, duty,” she interrupted; “I 
tried to, but I’m sich, a cross-grained. piece—I can't 
show it when I want to do asarvice! [tell you I’ve 
lost the best friend I ever. bad—mabby we did have 
our little ins and outs, but I know Miss Holmes liked 
me, and there. never was,a, New, Year's that mar 
didn’t get her nt of a new dregs, or something te 
make her comfortable. I tell you, when, I,think on it, 
and all so sudden, I’m clear, broken-hearted—there!” 

She fairly broke down, wae throwing, her apron 
over her head, rushed into, the pantry to. have her 





burst of grief out alone. 
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Mr. Sherwin and Rachel sat by the fire still; she 
was weeping sileutly with her hand clasped in her 
father’s, while he soothed her with his words of com- 
fort and affection. 

At last, Ophelia opened the pantry-door, and came 
baek with her face red and swollen, and her hair in 
great disorder. 

“T'm foolish,” she said, “I allers was, but I shan’t 
go off again; it all came over me then like a thunder 
clap—l've made you cry, Rachy.” 

“Tt does me good;” Rachel answered; ‘tit comforts 
me to think how many there are that will miss my 
mother’s kindness.” 

“| tell you she did,a heap.o’ good in her quiet way,” 
said Ophelia; “nobody know’d it, and the thing she 
wouldn't forgive ,was to have a person repeat what 
she’d done for ’em. Well, her troubles is over—heaven 
send us all as quiet an end !” 

She turned away, and began heaping wood upon 
the grate to hide, her emotion. When the light 
blazed cheerful and clear through the room, she re- 
sumed her seat, saying, with a gleam of her former 
quaint humour : 

“ Reube Brainard fetched the wood, Rachel ; he kind 
o’ hangs round yet, and he’s a bigger. goose than ever 
he was.” , 

“You have very little compassion for your suitors,” 
Rachel answered, with a smile. 

“Oh!” returned Ophelia, bridling with pleasure. 
“Don’t make. me blush. Won't you have something 
toeat? LI never thought to ask.” 

They declined her hospitable offer, and Rachel said: 

“ We came on purpose to bid you good-bye.” 

‘‘Now you ain’t goin'?” she exclaimed. ‘‘Qhb, dear 
me, | wasin hopes you'd stay in the valley.” 

“1 must go home,” Rachel said, ‘‘and my. father’s 
business obliges me to live in London,” 

“Wal, this'll be a r shakes of a place,” re- 
turned Ophelia; ‘‘there won't be a soul left that's 
worth living.” 

“T shall come back sometimes, you know,” Rachel 
said, pitying her evident distress. 

“But the old times won't,” and Ophelia shook her 
head mournfully. ‘Heaven knows where I shall be, 
and I don't much care.” 

“ But we care,” Mr. Sherwin said, “and we wish to 
do everything that can make you happy.” 

“I’m a cross-grained creature,” returned Ophelia, 
dolefully, “and I can’t say what I feel, but Rachel 
knows my bark’s worse than my bite.” 

“You are not willing to show how kind-hearted 
you really are,” Rachel said, but Ophelia would not 
hear.a word of it; she was determined to be over- 
whelmed by a sense of. her short comings and errors, 
and especially, dwelt upon that peculiar conforma- 
tion of mind which she designated ag ‘ cross- 
grained.” 

“Ts’pose your par. means to shut up this house,” 
she said, when she had sufficiently expatiated on her 
evil doings. 

“We have not decided,” Mr. Sherwin replied. 

‘*T s’pose you'll have Mr. Adams with the farm 
along with your’n,” she continued, her acuteness 
moving towards the divulging of a plan which had 
for several days worked silently in her brain.” 

“That must be as my daughter sees fit,” Mr. Sher- 
win said ; “ thisfarm.is hers—no one can haye any 
control over it,” 

“ Not even her husband ?” asked Ophelia, eagerly. 

“No; by her mother’s will itis secured entirely to 
Mrs. Ward.” ; 

“You don’t say that!” exclaimed Ophelia, brighten- 
ing atouce. * Well, that’s as it ought to, be.” 

“T want to make some arrangement hy which you 
can have a home here,” Racbel said, “ so that you and 
your mother will be comfortable and happy ;,she needs 
you with her now.” 

“That's jnst like you—nobody else would haye 
thought of it,” Ophelia, returned, struggling between 
her emotion and the project which agitated her mind, 
* But whatil you do about the land?” 

“T think wecan make some arrangement by which 
you can live easily-——” 

“Oh my, I’m willin’ enough to work—Miss Holmes 
allers allowed that, no matter what come up,” 

“ I did not express my meaning,” Rachel continued, 
“This house will give you a pleasant bome, but you 
‘must havesome meaus of making yourself independent, 
I think, if Mr. Adams works theYand——" 

“T could do itas well as any man in the county 
there !” 

After that revelation, Ophelia leaned back in “her 
seat, waiting to hear what would come next. ad 
_ “Would you like to rentit?” Rachel asked, laugh- 
jug « little, but §nfficiently acquainted with Ophelia’s 
character to know that she would be quite capable 
of undertaking the management ofthe farm and carry 
it out-also, ~” 

Ophelia hesitated, and tied her apron-strings into 
knots; answering somewhat doubtfully, as was often 
he habit when most 'in earnest— 





“Well, there’s two sides to that, you know, and 
enough to be said on both of ’em!” 

“ Let us hear what you can say upon the subject,” 
said Mr. Sherwin, pleasantly, to whom she was a new 
study in the way of womanhood. 

“Dve been thinking,” replied Ophelia, with a good 
deal of hesitation and more eagerness, “ not that Lever 
thought it would come to anything, or raly meant to 
speak of it—but a body can’t help their thoughts, 
"taint to be expected of ’em.” 

She eyed the visitors with her old sharpness ; but 
as there was no dissent from a fact so self-evident, 
she gave a giggle of satisfaction, and drew herself up 
as erect asif she had unexpectedly been searched. 

“Go on,” said Mr. Sherman; “ what did you 
think 2?” 

“That I'd like nothing better than to manage this 
very farm,” returned Ophelia, boldly, plunging at once 
into the midst.of her plan. “I know just how Miss 
Holmes—I can’t get.at the other name ever—carried 
it on, and I could keep everything up the way she 
did. I aiu’t making no offer, don’t expect to; good- 
ness knows I ain't much money, but this was 
what L, thought, aud ’tisnt any harm, no how. I’ve 
made the cheese and butter allers—I know where to 
sell it—I know how to hire the men.” 

“Would you really like to rent the farm?” Mr. 
Sherwin, 

“It’s just one of them things a body can’t answer 
off hand! I’ve sagaciated the matter in the way I 
tell on, but I ain’t making no proposal, ain't in no 
position to make none, and don't. expect to be.” 

“IT can see no objection to your taking it if you 
wish,” said Mr. Sherwin. “I to have the 
farm with mine; if. you think you can carry on 
matters, I see no reason why Rachel should not have 
you for a tenant as well as anybody else. ; 

“Now you ain't in earnest!” exclaimed Ophelia; 
“TI know you aiu’t, and that’s theend on it.” 

“ Indeed he is, Ophelia,” said Rachel; “and I shall 
be very glad todo it, I assure you.” 

Ophelia emitted s noise something between a squeal 
and a snort, and exclaimed: 

* Well, if I don’t astonish, this neighbourhood 
I'm mistaken—they, need waking up, and I'll show 
them what a woman can do, But can we really 
arrange things?” 

“There is nothing to prevent it,” replied Mr. 
Sherwin. “I have no doubt you can manage the 
farm as well as anybody, and Mr. Adams will always 
be ready to assist you in any way.” 

“I'm willing to be advised; I don’t want to be 
headstrong. I tell you.what it is, I can make double 
what Miss Holmes used to—sbe didn’t want the 
bother, but I’m going to make everything count. 
Why mar'll go right out of her—shoes! I was 
laughin’ about it last night, never expecting it to 
happen, you know, and she thought 1 was going 
crazy. Buthow about the house and all—-let’s under- 
stand each other in the start.” 

“ At present we will let that. go,” said Mr. Sherwin; 
“live in it just as it is—we will see how rich you get 
before we have any question of that—Rachel will be 
satisfied, you may be quite certaiv.” 

Strong-minded as she..was, for a few moments 
Ophelia was quite overcome by the magnitude and 
grandeur of her prospects ; but before long, the honest 
womanliness at the bottom of her nature forced her 
into a gentler mood. She cried a little, and endea- 
voured to express her gratitude. 

The matter was discussed and arranged in a manner 
which could not fail to be extremely advantageous to 
her, and as far as capability, and even practical know- 
ledge, went, she was fully equal to the task she had 
undertaken. 

“Ma and I can do the work in the house,” she said, 
in answer to.some remark.of ;Rachel’s; ‘‘this’ll make 
ma, so young, she'll fly about like a windmill. What's 
more,” she, added, witha proper appreciation,of her 
new dignity, ‘‘I don’t want to be bothered. with help 
—they're the plague of a body’s life. he men 
folks will know what to expect, for they'll get, kept 
up to the mark, just the way Miss Holmes used to 
do it.” 

“ Take care that you don’t find.a husband among 
them,” said Mr. Sherwin, trying not to laugh: 

“There ain’t the least danger,” she replied, svith 
her most stately air; “’tisn’t likely that just. when 
l’ve got to be, a property helder, I’m gviug to turn 
bondswoman for ihe or of them.” 

‘You are still young enough to make, and change 
that resolution a great many times.” 

“T ain’t eo old nor so young as I might be,” she 
said, surprised aconfidence no mortal ever heard 
her make before or after. ‘I was thirty my last 
birthday, Well, there, T've let the cat out of the bag 
now —nobody ever ketehed me that way afore, and 
they won’t agin in a,hurry.” ‘ 

“T shall be glad to know that the old .home jis in 
good hands,” Rachel said ;, “I can always think of it 
as looking as it has ever since J remem er it at, all.” 


“There shan't be a stone moved—notone! You'll 
come and seemesometimes, Rachel, won’t you? ‘There 
never shall be a thing done only just as Miss Holmes 
used to do it.” 

“Tam certain that you will do your best always, 
Ophelia; I want you to be happy—remember that.” 

“Why, I’m set up like a queen—I wouldn’t change 
places with Victoria this minute! I'll be lonesome 
here, mabby,” she continued, as recollections of her 
dead mistress came back and cast their shadow over 
her delight! “Iknow for awhile I shall be going 
twenty times a day to Miss Holmes with questions— 
it'll be hard when I don't find her, but [ shall get 
over that. I do believe she'd be pleased—she'd have 
hated to have had strangers in the old house where 
your grandpa lived afore her.” 

Before they left the dwelling, Rachel wert sa‘ly 
through the familiar rooms—prayed silently by the 
bed where her mother had died—but feeling stil! the 
ig and calm which had lately settled upon her 
soul, 

Ophelia bade them farewell with many thanks and 
tears, forgetting entirely Ler dignity and composure. 

“T can't say what I want to, but the Lord knows I 
am thankful! See if I don’t do well—I ain’t no great 
scholard, but I’m good at simple ’rithmetic, aud I'll 
risk being cheated. Do come and see me—TI hain’t 
nobody but you and ma to care for! I know I ought 
to keep my place more with you, but I've lived here 
éver since you was a little thing, and it comes nat’ral 
to talk free—I don’t mean no harm.” 

They parted from ler at length, and she re-entered 
the house, of which she had sv suddenly become mis- 
tress, her sorrow preventing her head from being com- 
pletely turned. 

The plan was really carried out. Ophelia took the 
farm, and as she had several hundred pounds in the 
bank saved from her labour, she began her new dutics 
under the most flattering auspices, and carried them 
on with great success. 

The happiness of her old mother was beyond all 
description; the pair worked with hands and hearts, 
and the very sight of their content would of itseli 
have brought a gleam of peace to Rachel's heart. 

(To be continued.) 





Tus New, OveriAnp Route to Inn1a.—Captain 
Tyler, R.E., of the Board of Trade, who was sent to 
Italy some time ago by the Post-ofiice authorities, in 
order to report.on the capabilities of a new route for 
the Indian mails and passengers, is now returned. 
Instead of the Indian mails being taken over Malta, 
they are to, be conveyed directly over Brindisi, the 

rt on the southern coast of Italy, which is about 
the same distance from Malta as it is from Alexandria. 
Mr.. Fell’s line over Mont Cenis, which wiil Le 
entirely opened in the spring of next year, will then, 
until the completion of the Mont Cenis tunnel, carry 
the passengers and mails over the Alps, when they 
will be conveyed to London by_the shortest and most 
direct route across France, thus saving one day and 
a half of the time now spent. It becomes doubtful 
whether, in the present state of the Italian finances, 
which will certainly not be improved by the war for 
the possession of Venice, the expensive Mout Cenis 
tunnel will be continued at all. ‘These difficultics are 
at present very great; aud an eye-witness states that 
the quartz rock now being cut to form the tunnel is so 
hard that fire is struck by the boring tools at each 
blow. The carrying ofa line on Mr. Fell’s plan over 
another of the Alpine passes would also of course 
enable us, in case of a war with France, to seud the 
Indian mails over Germany. 

A Stneutar Marerrace.—A peculiar attempt at 
matrimony took place at Llangollen Parish Church a 
few daysago. A rumour being current that the gen- 
tleman was already married, the church was crowded. 
Everything was in readiness to proceed with the 
ceremony—the clergyman at the altar, one of the 
ehurchwardens and the parish clerk close by. Before, 
however, going on with the marriage service, the 
churchwarden interrogated the bridegroom in this 
wise :—* Ave you not already a married man?” ‘lhe 
bridegroom somewhat excitedly replied, “ Who are 
you, and what business have you to question me in 
this place? .I.came liere ‘to be married, and waited 
long enough for it, and here is my license.” “fam 
a churehwarden, and unless you conduct yourself 
properly in the house of God I have power to turn 
you out.” A letter was then read to him, which 
stated that he was.a married person ; which, however, 


-he denied. There was, however, no proof of a pre- 


vious marriage. The marriage service was then pro- 
ceeded witb, and went on vninterruptedly until 
the placing cf the rivg.Clergyman: ‘ With this 
ring [thee wed.” Bridegroom: “ With this ring I 
thee wed.” Clergyman: ‘ With my, body I theo 
worship.” Beidegroom: “No, indeed, I can't say 
that; | will worship no one but God.” | Upon this 





the clergyman, closed the book and walked off to- 
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wards the door; but on the ontreaties of the bride and 
bridegroom, and on his promise that he would repeat 
the words, the reverend gentleman kindly returned to 
the altar, aud@ proceeded with the lesson; but to the 
surprise of all present, when he read, “ With my 
body I thee worship,” the bridegroom said as before, 
“I protest against it.” The Bride: “Oh, do’ say 
the words.” Bridegroom: “No, I cannot say such 
words. I protest against it.” ‘I'he clergyman 
for the second time closed the bowk and left the 
church, and the couple were obliged to return home 
in exactly the same relationship ay they had left it, 
namely, unmarried. The following day, however, 
nother effort was made to effect a union at the same 
sitar, and tvith better success, the bridegroom repeat- 
ing every word after the clergyman, without any 
objectiun. 





FLORA TALBOT’S WEALTH. 





Kare CLARENDON and Flora Talbot were cousins, 
aud they were béth orphans. Some of their friends 
were sure that they could see a striking family re- 
semblavce betweén them; while others could discover 
nothing of the kind. 

Kate Clarendon was a beauty, and few seemedmore 
positive of the fact than she did herself. She was 
tall and queenly in form, with well-rounded, graceful 
outlines; her face was of the pare Grecian mould ; 
her brow was just such a brow as the old sculptors of 
Athens loved to give to their ideal goddesses—not 
too high, nor too low ; and her hair was dark enough 
to be called black by those who are not too particular 
iv their classification of shades. 

If there was a fault in her beauty, it was in her 
complexion. Her skin lacked that glow which be- 
longs to the well-organizedand well-employed healthy 
uéiden; but by the arts of dress—by the skilful 
arrangement of those little bits of female adornment 
which the educated belle knows so well how to 
apply, and by the selection of proper shades of colour 
—she managed toovercome the defect so far that none 
who met her ouly in the drawing-room would notice 
its existence. 

Aud Kate Clarendon was an heiress as well as a 
beauty. She had inherited from her father, and now 
iield in her own right, a fortune of something over 
a hundred thousand pounds ; so we may well suppose 
that her admirers were not a few; and when we con- 
sider that she was only two-and-twenty years of age, 
we may believe that she had plenty of time yet in 
which to make a selection from her many suitors. In 
fact, she had already quite a number of offers for her 
land, and some very good ones—so her uncle said— 
but she wanted moro. 

Flora Talbot was nearly four years younger than 
Kate, being only eighteen. She was not so queenly 
in form, and she had not the pure Grecian outline of 
feature. 

In fact, it would have been difficult to have likened 
Flora’s beauty to any particular type; but that she 
possessed beauty none pretended to deny. 

Her chin was rather more prominent than was her 
cousin’s, and there wasa dimple in its centre. Her 
cheeks were fuller and rounder ; her nose was thicker; 
her eyes were larger, and set farther apart ; her brow 
was higher; and her hair. was not so dark. 

But then Flora’s skin was so fresh and pure, and so 
ruddy, that its colour took care of itself; and as for 
adornment she depended only upon her simple, happy 

1eart, which lent an almost continuous smile to the 
cheerful face—a smile that played around the dimples 
of her cheeks and chin and danced in the merry light 
of her soft blue eyes. 

Bat Flora Talbot was not an heiress. Her father 
had been a poor, hard-working man, and had left her, 
his only child, with barely enough to secure to her a 
good education. Her mother died after her father, and 
then she went to live with her Uncle Robert. 

Robert Wallace was a genial old man of three-score 
—a retired naval officer on half-pay; owning a fine 
old mansion which hisfather had owned before him ; and 
receiving income enough, from his pay, and from some 
good and safe investment, to allow him to live accord- 
ing to his own tastes. 

‘The nearest relatives he hadin the world were his 
two nieces, and be loved them both, as he had loved 
their mothers before them. And yet there was a 
shade of difference in the tone of the memories which 
he held of his two dead sisters. 

His oldest sister, who became the wife of the rich 
merchant, Mark Clarendon, visited him but seldom 
after she was married. She had too much to attend to 
in the fashionable circles of the metropolis, and seemed 
to forget the friends of other days. 

But his younger sister had lived near him—had 
been a sister while she lived—had given her darling 
Flora iuto his care—and had blessed him with her 
last breath of earth. 

Was it not possible that something of these old 


memories held influence over the love which he bore 
his nieces ? 

He tried to make himself believe that there could be 
nothing of the kind. And perhaps there was not. 
The influence may have been all in the present. 

Whose arms were oftenest around his neck ; and 
whose soft, warm lips oftenest pressed his own; and 
whose tender hand gently smoothed his brow when 
he was in pain; and: whose sweet voice was it that 
so often said, “‘ Heaven bless you, dear uncle, for all 
your goodness to me!” Ah, whose was it ? 

“ Darling, come and sit beside me. Do you know 
how much you look like your mother ?” 

And Flora went to her old place, and put her 
arm/around her unele’s neck, and herhead upon 
his bosom, and asked him to tell her of Lis adventures 
on the wide ocean. 

That was not Kate's ‘place. She never sought it, 
And yet she loved her uncle in her way—for how could 
she help loving so good a man—but she loved her- 
self more. 

And there was one other difference which may have 
had some influence with Uncle Robert. Until he had 
received that ugly wound by a poisoned arrow on 
the coast of New Zealand, his life had been one of 
constant and untiring activity, and even now he was 
seldom idle. 

Kate Clarendon, with wealth at her command, did 
little else than lounge in the parlour and entertain 
select company ; and even that “ little else ” was taken 
up in attending to matters of dress. 

But Flora ‘Talbot, who felt that her future weal 
depended almost entirely upon her owu exertions, had 
no inclination to be idle. Her uncle often urged her 
to take more time for pleasure; but she assured 
him that she found most pleasure in making herself 
useful. 

“ Kate,” she was wont to say; “has no need to 
work; but it would be wicked for me to be idle. 
Were I to beidle now, I should be sowing the seed of 
wrong that could not yield me else than a harvest of 
sorrow in the years to¢come.” 

Thep Uncle Robert would kiss his pet, and she 
would hie away to her work—perhaps to the kitchen 
to direct the cook; perhaps to the chambers, to see 
that all was neat and tidy there; or may beshe would 
take the low seat by her uncle's side, where she would 
ply her needle while he told her the old stories over 
again. 

And then, when the old man had talked till he was 
tired, Flora would take her seat at the pianofore and 
play and sing. 

One evening, while Flora was thus entertaining 
her uncle, one of the servants came in and announced 
Mr. Chester; and before she could leave the instra- 
ment the visitor had entered. 

“Ah, Dick, I'm glad to see you,” was Uncle 
Robert's hearty word of welcome. “ Egad, you're 
just in time for the music. No, no, my pet,” he con- 
tinued, as his niece arose from the pianoforte and 
turned towards the door; “you mast not haul off in 
that fashion.” 

* Let me add my request,” said Mr. Chester, with a 
warm, eloquent smile. 

“Tell her you'll sing with her, Dick, and I know 
she'll stop.” 

“TI shall be too happy, if Miss Talbot will permit 
me. But we'll rest first, and you shall both hear the 
news.” 

The visitor took a seat which Flora had moved 
forward for him, and then continued: 

“ You must congratulate me, Captain Wallace—and 
so must you, Miss Talbot.” 

“Eh !” cried the old man, with a show of deepest 
interest. “Have you weathered the point, Dick ? 
Have you gained the case ?” 

“Yes, sir. I closed my argument this forenoon. 
The judge ruled strongly against me—as strongly as 
he dared to—and as I knew he would, seeing where 
his sympathies must lie; but the jury were only out 
fifteen minutes, when they returned with a verdict in 
favour of my client. So the Coleman children come 
in for their full share oftheir grandfather’s property, 

while the scheming widow and her unscrupulous son 
are left just where the old man meant they should be 
left. In trath, captain, it has been a tough case, 
and I have worked hard at it; but I have had my 
reward.” 

And then the visitor went on and gavo bis host an 
account of some of the obstacles he had had to con- 
tend with; and while he was thus engaged, Flora 
Talbot regarded him with a look of something more 
than mere interest in the story he was telling. 

There was a warm, varying light in her soft, blue 
eyes; a perceptible heaving of the bosom; an ever- 
changing colour in her face; and a restless movement 
of the folded hands, that might have led a close ob- 
server to suspect that the maiden's interest was deep 
and abiding. 

Richard Chester was a young man of fonr-and- 
twenty; tall and perfectly formed; with a face of 





more than ordinary intellectual beauty ; a brow broad 
and full, abont which clustered a rich mass of dark 
brown curls; and possessing a voice of rare tone and 
yolume. 

He had been practising as an attorney only two 
years, and yet there were few lawyers in that section 
who were his superiors. He was entirely a self-made 
man, his parents having left him wholly dependant 
upon his own exertions while yet a boy; and what of 
manhood he possessed was and honourable. 

His father had been a schoolmate and playmate of 
Robert Wallace in the days of his boyhood, and since 
the old captain had retired from the service, be had 
taken considerable interest in the welfare of tho 
youth. 

At first Richard had not taken much social advan- 
tage of Wallace's proffers of fi p; but of late. 
since his reputation had become established, and the 
incoming of good round fees had enabled him to open 
a bank account, he had been quite free iu visiting at 
the house of the genial old sailor. 

“Well, well, my boy,” cried: Uncle Robert, after h- 
had heard the story of the case, “you're on the righ: 
course, and if your life is spared you'll make a 
glorious voyage of it. But come—now let us havo 
some music. It isn’t often that I cau catch you and 
Fiora together. Give us one of those jolly songs. 
You know what I like.” 

Flora sat down at the pianoforte, and opened tho 
book. At first she trembled so that her voice did not 
sound at all natural; and it was not.until the old man 
had cried, “ Pips it out, my pet!” that she sang like 
herself. 

A rare, sweet face had Flora Talbot, and a voice of 
richest tone and wonderful compass had Richard 
Chester; and when we consider the fact that Flora 
had few superiors as a performer, we shall easily un- 
derstand that Uncle Robert’s delight was entirely uu- 
affected. 

By and by Kate Clarendon entered the room, an‘ 
having received Mr. ‘Chester's greeting in an casy, 
au fait manner peculiar to herself, she excused her 
absence by explaining thatshe had just returned from 
a visit to a neighbour. And then, as though the 
young man were a piece of property belonging ex- 
clusively to herself, she monopolized his attention by 
requesting to know all about the great will case he 
had just gained. 

Flora remained just long enough so that her depar- 
ture should not seem hasty, and then went away to 
her own room, where she sat for more than an hour 
by an open window, gaziny out into the dim, starlit 
space; and during most of that time she sat with both 
her hands pressed upon her bosom, as though her 
heart needed restraint from its throbbings; and 
when, finally, she sought her pillow, she prayed to 
heaven for strength to support her through whatever 
of trial she might be destined to endure. 

And after this the days came and went. Richard 
Chester was a frequent visitor, and by Uncle Robert 
he was always warmly welcomed. Sometimes he 
sang with Flora, and talked with her of books, and of 
history, and of art; but Kate was sure to claim most 
of his attention, and Flora was sure to flee as soon as 
she could do so without appearing rude or unkind. 

Alas, poor Flora! She had sense enough to know 
that she loved Richard Chester. It was no mystic, 
unknown emotion that possessed her heart, and trou- 
bled the current of her being. 

There was something exquisitely sweet in sitting at 
the pianoforte, with his rich voice mingling with her 
own ; there was something enrapturing iu the softly 
and honestly spoken words of approbation that fell 
from his lips ; and when, as it sometimes happened, 
he found her alone, and seemed anxious to keep her 
near hitn, joy ruled the blessed moments. 

But there were other seasons—long, long hours— 
when the gloom of utter sadness fell upon her, and 
she could only wish that she had never seen Richard 
Chester. 

And whyshonld she think of him? Why had she 
allowed herself to love him? Why had he been so 
kind to her? And the more she tried to convince 
herself that it vas all very foolish, the deeper grew 
the passion that shecould not conirol. f 

“Flora,” said Kate Clarendon, as the two cousins 
sat together in the drawing-room one afternoon—tha 
latter with a new novel in her hand, and the furmer 

with her sewing—“I have almost made up wy wind 
to accept the hand of Richard Chester.” 

A sudden pallor overspread Flora’s face, and her 
hands tresabled 80 that she could with difficulty guide 
her needle ; but she had strength of will enough to 
subdue the emotion before her cousin observed it. 

“ Heis not rich,” pursued Kate, after a pause; “ but 
he may become so if he keeps on as he has, begun.” 

“You have wealth enough for both,” suggested 
Flora. ‘ 
“ Perhaps I have; but that is not exactly the thing. 
The possession of wealth gives standing in society; 
and, after all, the world sets its seal of approbatiou 
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upon those who are above the need of common 
drudgery. 

Pion keaw thet her cousin meant no reflection 
upon herself, ¢0 she took no offence at this unjust 
yemark; nor did she care to enter into any argu- 
ment to xefute, the falsehood involved, in the propo- 
sition. 

“T rather like Richard,” Migs Clarendon went on, 
“and I think he is destined to become a noted and 
popular man. I have nodoubt thet some people will 
wonder when they know that I have accepted Lim; 
but I might. do worse.” 

“Has Mr. Chester proposed?” asked Flora, with 
just a slight, tinge of tremulousness in her voice. 

“Oh, bless your dear, simple soul, I haven't allowed 
Lim to do that yet. . I. know that he has been anxious 
to do so many times; but I have held himoff. I have 
only to give him the opportunity, and he will fall 
upon his knees in ® moment. I declare I can’t help 
thinking that it is quitea conquest. Only think of it: 
the man who bas moved multitudes of strong men by 
his eloquence to kneel at my feet! I may allow him 
to plead awhile, just to see how he will do it—to see 
if he will be particularly eloquent; but I have about 
made up my mind that bis plea shall be successful in 
the end. So, my dear Flora, you need not be at all 
surprised if, ere long, your rich cousin, who has come 
off conqueror so many times, should surrender to the 
young lawyer.” 

With a dull, heavy pain at her heart, Flora Talbot 
sought her chamber; and when she came to the tea- 
table in the evening her uncle was anxious to know 
what ailed her. She told him that her head ached; 
and she told him the truth. 

A few evenings after that Richard Chester called, 
and found Uncle Robert and Flora together in the 
drawing-room. Flora had resolved that she would 
avoid him in future, but she could not well leave him 
then; and when he had taken a seat by her side, and 
commenced to talk with her of a book he had been 
reading at her suggestion, she forgot the resolve, and 
for a brief season the old colour came back to her face, 
and a warm light beamed in Ler eyes. 

At length Kate came in, and while Mr. Chester 
was returning her greeting Flora arose and left the 


room. 

It was a bright, moonlight evening, and the maiden 
threw a light mantle over her shoulders aud walked 
out into the , and there, half an hour after- 
wards, her uncle found her sitting beneath the canopy 
of a trellised grape-vine. 

“Flora, why are you out here alone?” 

“]—I—wish to be alone, dear Uncle.” 

“You are not well, my pet.” 

“Not very well.” 

‘And you have been crying.” 

Flora tried to speak, but either her voice failed her, 
or she knew not what to say; so she allowed her 
uncle to draw her upon his bosom, and there she fell 
to weeping afresh. 

‘Ob, my poor, dear child!” cried the old man. ‘ I 
ought to be cashiered for my blindness. I never so 


much as suspected the truth till this evening. But | bega 


when I saw you, an hour ago, by Richard's side, 
and saw how the colour came back to your cheeks, 
and how the light danced in your eyes, and how all 
the signs of illness were swept away, I began to think. 
And then'when you got *P to go out, after Kate came 
in, and I saw the ol aon and psin-marks 
come back, just as sudden gloom comes from the 
sweeping of @ dark cloud over the-face of the sun, 
then I knew the whole. My blessed pet, am I not 
right? ‘Trust your uncle.” 

And with many sobs and many tears the poor girl 
confessed the truth ; and then she begged of ber uncle 
that he would allow her to go ome for a while. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I know that will want me 
to help ber in ving for her marriage, and 1 
think it would me! Let me go away until after 
that.” 

But Uncle Robert wouldgive no promise then. He 
wanted time to think. Said he, after he had started 
to lead his pet towards the house: 

“I must know when Richard thinks of getting 
married, and if it be not soon, I may find some means 
of sending Kate away to make her preparations. But 
we will think of it. My soul! I should be lonesome 
indeed without my darling.” 

They walked on a little way in silence, and then 
the old man continued, as though speakiug with 
himself: 

“ How very strange it is that 1 never thought of 
this! And to think how I have urged them to sing 
together, and how I have tried to keep my pet by 
his side just to hear them talk! Alas! my darling, 
I have done much wrong !” 

“No, no, dear uncle! Ob, no, not you. Say 
not so.” 

And even while she tried to cheer her kind guardian, 
there was a tone of sadness in her yoice and in her 
ace which she could not overcome, 





On the following morning Kate informed her cousin 
and her uncle that Mr. Chester was going away to 
attend to a law-case, and would be gone a week, and 
perhaps longer. 

. And during that week Uncle Robert carried a heavy 
load upon his thoughts and upon his heart. He saw 
too plainly that his pet was suffering. 

The warm smile seldom wreathed, the dimples of 
her cheeks; the light of her eye grew dim and melan- 
choly; tbe colour faded from her cheeks ; and the 
happy song that had been wont to gladden the spirit 
of the old captain was hushed. 

One evening, just as the lamps had been lighted in 
the drawing-room, and while Flora sat by her uncle’s 
side, making ready to read to him from a newspaper, 
2 footfall was heard upon the front steps, and directly 
afterwards the door-bell was rung. 

“Tt is Mr. Chester,” cried Flora, starting up, 

“T am glad he has come,” said the old man, “and 
you may go, my pet, for I wish to see him alone.” 

There were two doors opening into the hall {rom the 
long drawing-room, and as the visitor would enter by 
the one nearest the vestibule, Flora started to leave 
by the other; but when she tried to open it she found 
it fast upon the ontside. 

The servant must have accidentally turned the key 
while cleaning the knob. Mr. Chester was already in 
the hall, and there was butone other way of egress,and 
that was by the rear window out upon the balcony. 

This was a deep bay-window, with heavy damask 
curtains reaching from the cornice to the floor. She 
quickly drew the curtain andslipped into thealcove, and 
here she found herself a prisoner, for the sash resisted 
all her efforts to raise it, and before she could seek 
another mode of egress, the visitor had entered the 
drawing-room. 

If she could have collected her thoughts in season, 
she would have come forth and excused herself in a 
proper way, but before she could think what she 
should do, her uncle had conducted the young lawyer 
to a seat, and with fear and trembling, she sank down 
upon @ low stool which chanced to stand against the 
window frame. 

It was an unpleasant position, forthetwo men were 
seated very near to her of concealment, and she 
could not help hearing all they said, but she dared not 
move. It was too late now to regret the loss of her 
presence of mind, and she could only sit quietly where 
she was, trusting that her unwilling proximity might 
not be discovered. 

Uncle Rebert and his guest conversed awhile upon 
matters of common interest, but there was not that 
warmth and freedom which generally characterized 
their conversation. 

The old man certainly had something upon his 
mind entirely foreign to the subjects of their converse, 
and even Mr. Chester's thoughts seemed to dwell upon 
a subject far removed from the themes he had intro- 


duced. 

Finally there came a pause, and when it had lasted 
so long that thesilence tecameawkward, Uncle Robert, 
with a perceptible effort to hold his nerves in place, 
n to his mind. 

“ Dick Chester,” he said, “I have something of a 
delicate nature to say to you, and as it must be ’ 
Iam going to out with it, and speak so that you w: 

understand me. Iam well aware that it was simply 
to see me, and that, too, on profeasional business in 
part, that you first became familiar and intimate here.” 

“You are right, sir,” replied Mr. Chester. 

His voice was low and tremulous, and his nether 
lip trembled. 

“ But,” pursued the captain, “ you have of late had 
another attraction to my house. Am I not right?” 

“You are right, Mr. Wallace.” 

“ You love my niece ?” 

Richard Chester involuntarily clasped his hands 
upon his knees, and for a moment his head was bowed. 
But presently overcoming his tremulousness, and 
ae up with an expression of manly frankness, he 


“ My good friend, you have spoken the truth, I 
do love your niece—I love her with all the love my 
heart and soul can feel—and I should have spoken 
with you upon the.subject ere this, but—but—l have 
allowed. myself to fear that you might find objec- 
tions——” 

“ Objections, Dick! What objections could I have 

ibly raised against you ?” 

“Not against me. I did not exactly think that. 
But I feared you “ sap} the match, at the 
present time, as rather unequal.” 

“Tut, tat, my boy. I could not have thought that. 
I know your honourable. and generous nature too well. 
No, no—I could never think that any mercenary mo- 
tives could influenceyou. I give you my word that 
the thought of your peeking my niece’s wealth never 
entered my mind. But I have reasons for wishing 
thatthe matter may be brought to a termination as 
soon asmay be. You have not yet mentioned the 
subject. directly to her ?” 





Chester looked into the old man's face with @ sort o%' 
vacant, wondering stare. 

“Mentioned it ?” he repeated, absently. “ Of course 
not. 
“ But you think she would not refuse you?” 
“T don’t know.” 
: aoe let me advise you to find out as speedily as 


“But, Mr. Wallace, you spoke of your niece’s 
wealth.” e 

“Certainly. She is her own mistress, and holds her 
property in her own right; and I think she is to-day 
the owner of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 

Richard Chester sat like one in a dream. 

“ Bless your soul, my dear boy !” cried the old man,, 
thinking that he could detect the cause of the lover's 
strange manner, “ you have nothing to fear. Touch- 
ing the depth of Kate’s love, that remains for you to 
determine ; but I think I may venture to promise that 
she will not refuse you.” 

“Karte! Kate's Love!” pronounced Richard, as 
though he were having a troublous awakening from 
his dream. 

“ Why, bless me! what are you ta:king about, Dick ? 
aoe surely wouldn't seek ber hand without her 
jove.” 

“Kate—Kate ! Do you speak of Miss Clarendon ?” 

“ Of whom should I speak ?” 

Richard Chester started up from his chair and then 
sat down again. 

Half a dozen half-formed ejaculations dropped from 
his lips. 

First, he seemed astonished; then, as the truth 
worked its way to his mind, a look of stupefaction fol- 
lowed; but finally the full light of intelligence broke 
over his handsome face, and placing his hand upon the 
old man’s arm, he said : 

“Captain Wallace, have you supposed that I songlit 
or cared for the love or the hand of Kate Clarendon ?” 
It was now Uncle Robert’s turn to be astonished. 

“Eh? What d’yo mean? Isn’t it Kate you've 
been after?” 

The young man spoke promptly and soberly: 

“ My dear captain, since you have so misunderstood 
me, and since circumstances have given you some 
cause for such misunderstanding, I shall speak plainly,. 
trusting that you will not repeat my words to other 


ears. Miss Clarendon I have discovered nothing. 


attractive to me. She is not the woman I should 
seek for a wife; and as for ber wealth, I do not want 
it; or, at all events, there is not material wealth enough 
in the world to blind me to the holy worth of that 
soul-wealth—that spiritual possession—which is above 
all a Clarendon bas puzzled me, and sorely. 
em me—— Remember, sir, I am speaking now 
in confidence to you——- When I first came here she 
sought my company, and I could not have repulsed 
her without rudeness, and from that time to the pre- 
sent she has seemed to take it for granted that my 
time, while here, belonged to her. At any rate, she 
has taken it and so appropriated it. I have never 
knowingly or intentionally sought her society; but 
she has given me her presence as though she deemed 
it not only her duty to entertain me, but as though 
there was no one else who could do it as well. 

“Uncle Robert, the first time I saw Flora Talbot 
my soul received the impress of a sun-picture, which 
I shall carry with me through life. I saw her again 
and again ; I heard her sweet voice; I felt the in- 
fluence of her bright smile; I caught the inspiration 
of her pure and noble spirit; and I loved her with 
the whole strength and ardour of a first and all- 
absorbing love. To claim her as my own—to cherish: 
and protect her—to hold her to my bosom as wholly 
and entirely mine, as a better part of myself—and to 
know that she loved me, and me alone—has grown to 
be my dearest wish, and the subject of my most 
earnest prayer.—-—— Hark! there is some one at the 
window.” 

“It is nothing,” said the old man. “It is only the 
wind. My son! ! and so it’s my little Pet that you 
have been loving?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

mad shat did you think could render such a match 


uneq 
“ Our ages, sir. She is only eighteen.” 
“ And you have reached the wonderful age of one- 
-four years!” 

“Jt was not that I was old, but Flora seemed, in 
her laughing glee, and in her childlike innocence of 
joy, to be one that still needed care and guidance, aud 
I thought that you might hesitate to relinquish the 
blessed charge into other hands than your own. But. 
if you hold such a thought, you do not know how 
kind and loving I could be, nor how I could bend 
every energy and aim of life to her good. Ob, sir, 
it is Flora ‘Talbot's wealth that I have sought—that 
wealth which alone can give joy and satisfaction to 
the husband, and bring the sunshine of peace and 
comfort to the altar of home, Hers is a wealth 
which time cannot corrupt, and which remorse cannot 
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waste or dissipate—a wealth which can make joyous 
thie life, and lend the light of hope to the life whichis 
tocome. It may be that I have been at fault in not 
speaking thus before; but really the opportunity has 
not been given. I have never supposed that Miss 
Clarendon regarded me ip the light of a suitor; andif 
I Lave ever seemed to prefer ler society to that of 
her cousin, it has been because the latter has been 
denied me, while the former has been e 

“Forced upon you!” cfied the old man, as Richard 
hesitated. ‘“ Ezad! I begin to see it, Dick,” 

“And,” said Chester, gaining hope from the ca 
tain’s beaming look, “you would not refuse me if I 
asked your permission to offer my hand to Flora?” 

“ But do you think she loves you?” 

“IT don’t know. I hope she does. Oh, if she could 
know how I have prayed to Leaven that her love 
might be mine—if she could know how wholly and 
entirely this poor heart is all her owa—I tliiuk she 
will love me—I think she will.” 

“Why, bless your soul, Dick! if I had a mind to 
tattle—if 1 chose to tell all the secrets that __ Eh! 
There is somebody at that window.” 

A low, convulsive sob soun‘ed from the slcove, 
and both the men started for tle spot. 

“What! Pet! Tiis you?” 

Upon her unclo’s bosom, sobbing and weeping, 
Flora rested her head. 

“Bless me, darling, how is this? I thought you had 
gone oul.” 

“Oh—let me go now! It was acruel accident. I 
cannot explain. I could not help it.” 

Richard Chester took Ler Land, and drew her to- 
wards him. 

“Flora,” he said, “if you have heard the words 
which I have this evening spoken, you can answer 
me now. Qh, let not the blessed hope be blasted! 
What secret is it that your uncle could tell me if he 
would ?” 

Flora did net look up—she did not speak ; she only 
nestled closely upon his bosom, as though on all the 
earth she wished no happier resting-place. 

. > * 





. 

On the following day Uncle Robert informed Kate 
Clarendon that Mr. Cliester had proposed for the hand 
of Flora,:and that the proposition” had been ac- 
cepted. 

At first Kate was incredulous; then she was very 


augry ; and finally she went away aud wept with rage}, 


and mortification. 

But her ill-feelings'were not of:long duration. » She 
liad not really loved:'the young lawyer, and ere mavy 
days she met him with the same freedom and warmth 
of welcome as before; and if she felt-a momentary 
pang of chagrin in view of the less of a lover whom 
she had never won, she took to herself the flattering 
consolation thatshe was not yet forced to wear the cir- 
cumscribing shackles of Cupid. 

Flora Talbot could never exactly describe the emo- 
tions and sensations that in turn possessed her soul 
while she was shut in, on that eventfal evening, be- 
hind the curtains of the alcove; but she could tell 
that there were thrills of joy of such power\and elec+ 
tric force as to-almost deprive her, for the'time, of 
sense and veason. Had it not been'se she would 
never have given that unlucky note of alarm which 
attracted her uncle and Lis guest to her inyoluntary 
place of retreat. 

No, no,—Flora was not too young to be married ; 
and Unele Robert did not object to giving her in 
charge to Dick Chester ; though he gave his consent 
to tue arrangement with the.express understanding 
that his Pet should not be taken away from him. 

“if you will come bere, and make this your home,” 
he said to the applicant, “you may have. my precious 
Pet for a wife; but if you propose to take her away 
from me while I live I shall lock her up;and send you 
off empty-handed.” 

It is enough for us to say that the Pet was not 
locked up, and that Diek was not seut away empty- 
handed. 8.0. J. 





FOOLHARDINESS.—A young man named Séaver, 
on a wager of 100 pounds, walked in Ports 
mouth 100 miles in as many consécutive hours, with- 
out sleep. At the close of the first 24 hours, he ‘was 
very weary, and felt a stronger disposition tosleep than 
Le afterwards experienced. - It was driven off, but the 
result was a severe headache during the remaining 
days; on those days he was drowsy, but so excited 
(probably from the strong tea which was his only 
beverage) that he could sit down without dangerof 
napping. On thethird day his head was bandaged) 
and he stumbled much from weakness and weariness. 





Ou the fourth day it was necessary to support him as 
he went his hourly round. More than once he fainted 
aud fell. In every one of the last four hours he was 


bathed all over withrum and alum. When he had 
dragged his limbs round the hall for the last tine ‘he 
was placed in bed, but it was considered prudent to 








awako him every hour, and he was tinder such strong 
nervous excitementtliat at times he had to’ be held ia 
bed. * ‘He says ‘no monéy would induce*him’ to make 
tlie effort again. The feat was performed in California 
a few years since. In Baltimore it was‘ attempted by 
a mah who died it the 97eh hour. 


SS 
THE SCIENCE OF KISSING. 


PEOPLE will kiss, yet not one fn & hundred’ know 
how to extract bliss from lovely lips*auy’ more than 
me. Per how to make diamonds from charcoal. 


d yet it is easy, at least'for us. First know 


whom you are going to kiss. Don't make a mistake, 
although a mistake may be good. Don't jump like a 
trout for a fly, and smack a good woman onthe neck, 
on the ear, on the corner of lier forehead, or on the 
end of her nose, or knock off her waterfall. 

The gentleman should be a little the taller. He 
should lave a clean face, a kind eye, and'a mouth full 
of expressibn. Don’t kiss everybody: Don't sit down 
toit; stand up. Need not be anxious abeut getting 
in acrowd.. Two persons are plenty ‘to corner, and 
catch a kis8;‘ more persons would spoil the* sport. 
Take the. left hand of the lady in your right; let your 
hat go to—any place out of the way; throw the left 
hand gently over the shoulder of the lady, and let it 
fall down the fight side, towards the belt. Don't be 
in a iurry; draw her gently, lovingly to your heart. 
Her head will fall lightty upon your shoulder—and a 
Landsome shoulder-strap it makes. 

Don’t be ina hurry: send ‘a little life down your 
left arm, Her left hand is in your right: let there 
be an impression to that, not liké the grip of a vice, 
bat a gentle clasp, full of electricity, thought, and 
respect. Don’t, be in a hurry. Her head lies care- 
lessly on your shoulder. You are nearly heart to 
heart. Look down into hér half-closed eyes. Gently, 
yet manfully, press her to your bosom. Stand firm. 
Be brave, but don’t be ina hurry. 

Her lips are almost open. Lean slightly forward 
with your head, not the body. ‘Take good aim ;* the 
lips meet; the eyes.close; the heart opens; the soul 
rides the storms, troubles, aud sorrows of life (don’t 
be in a hurry); heaven opens before you;' the world 
shoots undér your feet, asa metéor ‘flashes across the 
evening sky (don’t be afraid) ; the nerves dance before 
the just-erected altar of love, as zephyrs dace with 
the dew-trimmed flowers; the heart forgets its bitter- 
hess, and the art.of kissing is learned. No fuss, no 
noise, no fluttering and squirming like hook-impaled 
worms, Kissing don’t hurt; it don’t require a brass 
band to make it legat. 





VIVIAN TRAVERS. 
———_-—-—_<>—_—_—_——_ 
CHAPTER VIIL 


He found’ no one in the drawing-room; and, on 
qnestioning # servant, learned that Mr. and’ Mre. 
‘Uvavers were ‘indisposed, and that Vivian was ‘in ‘at- 
téndance upon them. 

He then sauntéréd info the library, finding there 
Philip Ayuscourt; who had ‘but recently retarned from 
his visit to his ectentric relative. 

The secretary was busily engaged upon his historical 
work, but on Lotimer’s’ entrance he laid it aside to en- 
tertain the family guest. 

The hours passed in friendly converse until dinner, 
when flie young gentlemen met at the table Mr. and 
Mrs. Trayers, who looked pale and disturbed; but 
exerted ‘themselves to bé agreéable, and | Vivian 
seconded their ¢fforts by making lively remarks and 
amusing sallies. 

Her gaiety was infectious, not’ even Lotimer being 
able to resist it, and the young girl had the pleasure 
of soon seeing the shadows’ depart from the faves of 
her parents, and'their demeanour become more ‘chéer- 
ful. 

The evening passed pleasantly inthe drawing-room, 
where the aif ‘was heavy with the fragrance breathed 
from the adjoining conservatory, and light and music 
lent their charms. Vivian’ played upon the grand 
piano, aud Philip Aynscourt’s voice joined bers in 
singing—much to the chagrin ‘of Lorimer, who in- 
wardly vowed that this should be their last duet tu 
gether. 

At a comparatively early hour Vivian withdrew, 
and Mrs. Travers soon followed her. Lorimer was the 
next to retire, and the secretary’ was then left alone 
with his employer. 

There was én embarrassing pause, which A'ynscourt 
at leugtl broke, ina voice not altogether free from 
tremulousness : ' 

“T Lave a communication to make to’ you, Mr. 
Travers, bat I hardly. kuow how’ to enter: upon 
it——” 

“Is it coticerniug my daughter, Philip?” asked Mr. 
Travers, Kindly, as the secréta used. 

“It is, sir,” responded Philip, with considerable 








agitation. “It will hot seem ‘sttafigé t6 you, who 
know so well her lovely and generous charactet, that 
I should love 'Vivianj despite the great disparity in 
our social positious: T know that'slie can choose fron 
among & large number of- wealthy and distinguished 
suitors, and I’ may appear presumptuots in asking you 
to sanction my addresses to her-——” 

“No, not presiitaptdows, “Philip. You come of a 
family as good as mite f’ your father was my college 
friend ; and’ I know “you tobe brave, sincere, and as 
true as-stéel. Have you spoketi to Vivian ?” 

_ Philip answered by relating the scéné of the morn- 
ing. 

“Then the child returis yout love!” exclaimed 
Mr. Travers, in a tone of gratifi¢ation. “Iam pleased, 
Philip— and happy! TI know no one whom | 

wotld like better for a son‘in-law, although’ I frankly 
own it never ocetirted to my mind’ tutil to-day, that 
your love for my daughter-was otlier than fraternal.” 

He extended his ‘hand to the secretary, who grasped 
it warmly, overjoyed at the whexpécted reception of 
his confession. ; 

We need not lingerupon the details of the interview. 
Suffice it to’say that no father could liave been kinder 
to Philip than was Mr. Trivers, wlio welcomed the 
secretary ‘a8 his son, qaite forgetful’of the rival claims 
of Lorimer. 

“You will alwaye‘live with us, Philip,” said Mr. 
Travers. “I shall give Vivian a handsome marriage 
portion, and at my death, aud that of my dear wilo, 
all I have will revert to her. I look’ forward to a re- 
tirement from public lifé,“when I hope we shall spend 
niany happy years together.” 

“But I am poor,” suggested Philip. “ Vivian is 
willing to’ wait until I have brought out my history, 
which I hope will bring me at least a competence and 
reasonable fame.” 

“ There is no need of waiting so long, my dear boy. 
We return to Elkland in June, and you and Vivian 
may be married early in the autumn. Vivian will 
have wealth sufficient for you’ both—at least till 
your book brings you money, since you seem so anxi- 
ous to be independent—and you and I can continue 
our present relations‘until that period.” 

Philip expressed his thanks warmly, promising to 
cherish Vivian with all his heart and soul, and to re- 
gard her parents &s his'own. ’ 

There’were tearsin Mr. Travers’s eyes as he listened 
to this declaration, and he again clasped: Philip's hand 
with fatherly kindness. 

| No one knew betterthan Mr. Travers the noblé soul 
and manly heart of the secretary. He knew him to be 
free from all the petty vies that disfigiré’so many of 
‘the youth of the present géeferations to be'thoroughly 
upright in the smallest, as iu the greatest of his’ deal- 
ings; to be gentle, yétsbravey and to be ‘sincere, 
conscientious, and of scrupulous integrity. 

Such men are rare,as Mr. Travers knew, and |e 
welcomed tiim’as: his son with earnestness atid affec- 
tion, promising that Mrs. Travers would!be equally 
delighted at her daughter's choice: 

With happy learts,'the two gentlemen finally sepa- 
rated for the night. 

While this scene (lad been transpiring,’a né less 
pleasant one had decurred in Vivian’s apartment. 

On leaving thie drawing-room, Mrs, Travers had 
proceeded to her daugliter’s! rooms) finding Vivian ir 
her bed-ehamber: The young girl had arrayed licr- 
self for the night in a” flowing cambric ‘robe, brushed 
out ber curls, and was seated, at the’ moment of her 
mother’sappearance, in a:lixurious arm-chairia frout 
of her pleasant fire. 

It was Mrs, Travers’s custotti ‘to ‘visit ‘Vivian 
niglitly before retiring’to her own couch): aud to dis- 
cuss with herthe ts of the ‘day, thus ever keeping 
her daughter upon the host idtimate’ and confidential 
relations with ‘her. a 

On this particalar evening, however, Vivian scemed 
shy and timid, under the weight of herhappy secrets. 
and Mrs. Travers was depressed, on account of tlie 
visit of Mréi Hawkers aud ‘the unpleasant memories 
it had aroused. i 

She loved Vivian with the 'tenderest, most pas- 
sionate loveof which a mother is capable, ‘and bad 
completely lost sight -of the fact that she had adopted 
her from another home. 

Having seen and heard nothing of Mrs...Hawkers 
for sixteen years, she had ventured to “hope tliat the 
woman would never again’ cross her path. 

And now, in the moment of her greatest fancied 
security from her claims, Mrs. Hawkers had made her 
appearance, disturbing the serenity of her life, and, 
worst ofall; awaking the bitter consciousness that 
she had'no legal claim to theobild she had nourished, 
taught, and yearned over, and grown to idolize. 

She accepted the arm-chair fram whieh Vivian arose, 
aud tock the young girl in her arms; caressing her 
tenderly, yet sadly. 

As she gazed upon the maiden’s features, slo 
thought, with bitter pangs : 

“ Nature should have given ber temic?! The chikk 
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Lonce bore, and who died, was never half as dear to 
me as my precious Vivian! She has my features and 
the noblest of qualities! How can she have been 
born of Mrs. Hawkers and her profligate husband? I 
cannot understand it. I can only feel that she should 
be mine !"* 

For some time she indulged in thoughts like these, 
and struggled witha presentiment that Mrs. Hawkers’ 
appearance was but the herald of greater sorrows ; 
but at length, assuming a cheerfulness she could not 
feel, she said: 

“ You have been very lonely to-day, have you not, 
darling ?” he 

« Lowel; dear mamma? Oh, no! I have grieved 
and worried because you and papa were ill, and I am 









very glad that you are so much t. » But 
| ene Oh! mamma, I have a secret,” 
and Vi¥ nestled her face ¢ mother’s 
bosom.’ # loves “il 


quickly, g the young girl closer. 

“ Cousin Percy ?” returned Vivian, with an/accent 
of surprise. “No, not Percy. Oh, can’t you guess, 
namma ? It is Philip !” : wt 

‘Thank heaven !” breathed Mrs. Travers, with a 
sigh of relief. “I knew, long ago, darling, that 
Philip loved you; but I\was not certain that 
you loved him in return, or that oe your own 
heart. Are you’ sure you love him ?”. 

Vivian replied by blushes and silence; but her 
mother did not fail to read her heart aright, and has- 
tened to-bestow her unqualified approval upon her 
choice, and _—— to communicate Vivian's secret 
to her papa that very night. 

“ Philip is telling papa now, I dare say,” responded 
the young girl. _‘* Cousin Percy went up-stairs a few 
minutes ago, and Philip has seized the epportunity to 
break the news to papa.” ee 

“ Your papa will not refuse his Lam sure, 
my daughter.” He will talk with 'yomin the morning 
about it.” a * 

Vivian was content with this promise, and unfolded 
all the plans and hopes of her innocent heart, wonder- 
ing once or twice at the sudden passion of the caresses 
her mother lavished upon her. 

At length, when Mr. Travers’s steps were heard on 
the stairs, Mrs. Travers tucked her daughter snugly 
into the..downy bed, bestowed final caresses upon 
her, and left her to her pure dreams. 

Though seated in his room, Percy Lorimer was 
aware.that a general confidence had been established 
between the young lovers and Mx,,and Mrs. Travers; 
but the thought did not disturb himin the least. 

“ Vivian, sliall be happy to-night in thinking. of 
Aynscourt,” +he muttered; “ but after to-morrow, my 
image will reign supreme in ber soul.. Twenty-four 
hours will bring a change over the spirit of her 
dream,” 





CHAPTER Ix. 


On the morning subsequent to the events.recorded 
in the preceding chapters, Philip Aynscourt was sum- 
moned to Mrs. Travers’s boudoir, where, Drayton and 
his wife awaited his appearanee. He was, weloomed 
by both as a.beloved son, and received their formal 
consent te his engagement with Vivian. 

The, fact of Vivian's adoption was not, mentioned 
by husband or wife, for neither felt it possible to-own 
that she was not their child hy blood.as, by sffeo- 
tion. < 

When this interview came to an end, Philip was at 
liberty to seek his betrothed,and exchange with her 
the lovers’ vows which|had now ‘been sanctioned by 
her parents, 

He found her in the conservatory, trifling with a 
lapfull of flowers. She welcomed him with a blush 
and a smile, making room for him on the seat beside 
her, which he hastened to occupy. 

The morning wore away in that. genial, yeriareed 
retreat, and Philip at Jast aroused hi f to xe- 
member that an, im: letter needed. an immediate 
reply, and he withdrew to write it, 

He had scarcely disappeared. when Percy Lorimer 
entered the conservatory. I 

He spprneched Viyian. with a frank smile, plucking 
a few blossoms.as hepassed.along,the fragrant alley, 
and he handed them to her, saying : 

“You look, more like a being of romance or poetry 
than of real life, Miss Vivian... Are you building, air- 
castles ?” 

The maiden started from the pleasant day-dreamin 
which she had been momentarily indulging, and an- 
swered, lightly : 

“T was thinking, Cousin Percy, how very happy 
I am, and how. pleasant and sweet life is opening up 
before me. I do.not see why I should be so, blest,” 
and her voice, became tremulous in its earnestness, “I 
have never had a sorrow, never known the slightest 
privation, never been idenied a ‘wish, and have been 
guarded and cherished with the tenderest love all my 


“Net ee exclaimed Mrs. Travers, 


| and gravely,. “You surprise me. I had no idea that 


|} accept my friendship, simce my love is given to 


life long. I wonder if I shall always be so happy! I 
wonder if there will ever come a change !” 

These remarks, and the tones in which they were 
uttered, almost decided Lorimer to forego the evil 
purpose he had entered upon, but he quickly over- 
came his indecision, strengthening his determination 
to make her his wife. ; 

Her sweet seriousness but enhanced’ glorious 
beauty, and Lorimer found it in his ‘to worship 
her asthe embodiment of all purity, goodness, and 
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claimed Vivian, ‘an involuntary shiver. “Why 
should you 4 4 that my parents’ love will never fail 
me? There is no possibility that it could, since I am 
their only child, and’a part of themselves. And the 
rest of the prophecy is eg ranel.” 

“Forgive me, \vian, if my prophecy did 
not sound pleasantly. My-heart was all right, Short 
as has been our.acqaa@intance, my dearest wishes are 
for your happiness. Would that I might deyote my 
life to the task of keeping your existence joyous, un- 

we 4 


clouded!” : 
His tone was impassioned, an@vhe bent 
the moment of everything 


over her, quite fo; 
but his love for 4 
ued, tisregardiaglibér look 
story that I would tell you hss been 







* Oh, Viv 


of , 
mado Tatar to you by other lips than mine, but I 
cannot help hoping that you will regard it more fa- 
vourably when told by me. Tove you, Vivian—love 
you more than all the world beside. Your beauty, 
wit, and grace have captivated my soul——” 

“Hush, Cousin Perey,” interrupted Vivian, gently 


you regarded me with other than cousinly affection. I 
look upon you(as @ cousin,or brother, but not with 
the love you desire.” ' 

“ But, Vivian, that love may come in time, when I 
shall'have proved my devotion——” 

“Stop, Cousin Percy! I have no right to listen to 
these words!” exclaimed the maiden, in atone of dis- 
tress, ‘‘I.am already.a prenteed wife!” 

“Promised? To Philip Ayuscourt ?” 

Vivian bowed silently. 

“And my cousin, your father, does he know and 
approve this engagement?” 

Vivian again bowed. 

Lorimer was. tempted in his anger and disappoint- 
ment—for, after all; he was greatly disappointed, 
although he had no reasons for hoping for success— 
to hurl’ invectives against the fortunate lover, but his 
good sense and. habitual caution prevented his 
doing so. ‘ 

The struggle to restrain his feelings gave a sudden 
pallor to his cheek that touched the gentle heart of 
the. maiden, and she said: 

“You have|known me but a short time, Consin 
Percy, and it seems to me that your love for me may 
be but a passing fancy. There are other women, 
gentle and good, with one of whom you may be more 
successful, and who will make youhappy-——” 

* But other women are not like you!” oried Lorimer, 
covering his face with hig hands. ‘You think my 
love but a mere fancy, but I assure you that it is the 
one passion of my life. I have,never loved before, 
and I shallcontinue to love you always. Ob, Vivian, 
Vivian!” 

The maiden was grieved ‘at his distress—which 
was not at all assumed—and replied, in a tone of 


brmapesne 

“ Dear Cousin Percy, 1am very sorry for you. I 
wish I had suspected your feelings before, and yet if 
I had done so, I do not see that I could have acted 
differently, I cannot be your wife, Percy, but I can 
and will be your sister and friend. Will, you not 


another?” 

Lorimer, looking up,.sew that her eyes were full of 
tears, and that her scarlet lips were quivering intender 
sympathy for him. He caught her hand, pressing it 
to his lips, and exclaimed : P 

“You are an , Vivian! And since I may not 
be your husband, me be your brother as well as 
cousin. And, Vivian,” headded, as if unguardedly, 
“should you ever find yourself forsaken by your 








favoured suitor and your parents; should you ever 


find yourself friendless and alone, remember that one 
word will summon me to your side, and that when a!! 
the world forsake you, it will be my joy and pride to 
prove to you my respectful devotion !” 

Again he kissed her hand impressively, and then, 
with a deep sigh, turned away, hastening from the 
conservatory. 

“ How strangely he spoke,” murmured Vivian, when 
she found herself alone. “* How could he even imagine 
that the time might come when I should be desolate 
and friendless! His grief has nearly turned his brain. 
My happiness is too great to be short-lived, and I am 
sure that the kind Providence that has so far scattered 
my life with blessings, will never forsake me.” 

A look of serene faith glowed in her dark eyes and 
lighted up her sweet face, and she continued : 

“T never liked Cousin Perey so well as now. I 
am grieved that I should have cast a shadow over his 
life, which has never been very pleasant, papa says. 


he} As I told him, I will be his friend and sister, and 


aps in time he may learn to love some ond else 
will love him in return.” 
‘With this thought, the maiden recovered ber usual 
manner, and arose, making her way tothe corner of the 
, Where, amid bowers of blossoming 

foliage, were suspended two or three pretty, gilded 
cages, one of which contained a mocking bird, and 
ac these sh 

‘0 songsters she commenced singing in airy 
trills that immediately excited the Shieatias powers of 
her pets; and in a few moments the place was filled 
with the harmonies she had evoked, and to which she 
continued to contribute with a heart as free from care 
and as full of joy as those of her birds. 

Meanwhile, Percy Lorimer had through the 
drawing-rooms, and had been encountered in tho 
hall, on the way to his own apartments, by Mr. 
Travers himself, who had invited him up to his study. 

Lorimer ‘followed him, understanding well the 
meaning of Mr. Travers’s unusually kind manner,and 
he was notin the least surprised when his cousin re- 
marked, in a sympathizing tone : 

“Percy, I have considered your remarks to me, of 
yesterday, and, while I wish you to feel that Iam 
your friend as well as relative, I am compelled to deny 
your request for Vivian's hand. As you had suspected, 
the child loves Philip Aynscourt, and he returns her 
affection with extraordinary ardour and enthusiasm. [ 
have this very morning sanctioned their engagement ; 
for Philip is as dear to meas though he were my own 
son, and Madelon and I are well pleased with Vivian's 
choice.” 

Lorimer betrayed considerable feeling at this an- 
nouncement, declaring how pure and true was the love 
he felt. for Vivian; how his acquaintance with her had 
been like a brief burst of sunlight upon a path other- 
wise dark and desolate; and how it only now re- 
mained for him to return to his dreary life, unblessed 
by home joys or friendly communion, and seek for- 
getfulness in the cares of business. 


“Not so, Percy, you must not return to business - 


in your present state of mind. Remain with us ac- 
cording to the terms of the invitation I extended you 
yesterday. Our home will be all the pleasanter if you 
become a member of our family. I am sure, when you 
consider how long Philip has loved Vivian, that you 
will concede to him the better right to her affections, 
and that you will hasten to subdue your love for her 
to the limits of brotherly regard.” 

“ You are right, Mr. Travers,” replied Lorimer. “I 
will overcome my love for Vivian, and I will not flee 
like.a coward from her presence. I feel much need 
of kindness and unobtrusive friendship in this hour of 
trial, aad I therefore accept your invitation and re- 
solve to remain with youseveral months.” 

Mr. Travers expressed his pleasure at this resolu- 
tion, and Lorimer continued, with much apparent 
feeling : 

‘* You must allow me, Cousin Drayton, to congratu- 
late you upon your daughter's choice of a husband. 
Philip Aynscourt appears to be all that is good and 
honourable, and I have no doubt he will make Vivian 
happy. I shall pray for their mutual happiness, and 
that Philip may be to you and Mis. Travers the af- 
fectionate son I had hoped to be——” 

He paused, appearing to struggle with his grief, 
and then abruptly quitted the study, hastening to his 
own rooms. 

“ The noble fellow!” ejaculated Mr. Travers, look- 
ing after him with moistened eyes. ‘‘ Even in his 
sorrow and disappointment he has generosity enough 
to praise his rival and pray for Philip's happiness 
with Vivian! Percy has @ noble nature. I must 
hasten to Madelon, and tell her how manly he has 
proved himself. It only needs a description of this 
interview to make her appreciate him as he deserves.” 

The suite of apartments, of which the study. was 
one, consisted of three or four rooms, the one next the 
study being Mrs. Travers’s dressing-room. 

In this room Mr. Travers found his wife, and he 
proceeded to describe to her what he termed the noble 
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onduct of Lorimer, reaping the satisfaction of finding 
that she shared his favourable opinion of his cousin. 

By his self-control and thorough hypocrisy Percy 
Lorimer had, therefore, succeeded in making a most 
favourable impression upon his relatives, dispelling 
the instinctive distrust with which Mrs. Travers and 
Vivian bad regarded him, and strengthening the hold 
he had already obtained upon the esteem of the un- 
suspecting Mr. Travers. 

The state of affairs afforded him the greatest plea- 
sure when, seated in his own room, he reviewed his 
late proceedings, notwithstanding the fact that he bad 
been rejected by Vivian. 

He had secured his foothold in the house, had ac- 
quired a reputation for generosity and nobleness of 
soul, and he feltthat, to use a common expression, the 
game was all in hisown hands. 

Not for one moment did he relent in his designs 
against Vivian's happiness. The weakness of purpose 
he had momentarily experienced, when the young 
girl expressed her wonder if her life would always be 
bright and joyous, had vanished for ever, and hence- 
forth not even a bloodhound—the type of himself—- 
could be more remorseless than he. 

Although he had pretended to his cousin that lhe was 
a lawyer in good practice, and in the enjoyment of a 
comfortable income, be had spoken falsely. 

It was true that he was well known as a criminai 
lawyer in London, but the cases upon which he had 
been retained had never been of importance, and had 
yielded to him but a bare living. 

His greatestsource of revenue had been from the em- 

loyment of his detective faculties, which were well 
own to the police. 

He had been often engaged by them to hunt down 
some fugitive from the law, and many a thief owed 
his incarceration within the walls of a prison to the 
remarkable keenness of the elegant and fastidious 
Percy Lorimer. 

As was natural, he longed for higher quarry than 
defaulters, and he had a most intense appreciation of 
the luxuries which wealth alone can supply, including 
perfect ease and congenial society. 

He felt that the luxuries of others were but necessi- 
ties to him, and he felt it comparatively easy to com- 

any intrigue rather than return to bis shabby 
castes and hand-to-mouth existence. 

His designs did not appear particularly bad or heart- 
less to himself. 

The man who had listened unmoved to the tears 
and prayers of fugitives’ wives and children, was not 
likely to be greatly moved by @ young girl's anguish 
at losing her lover and friend. 
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[MRS. TRAVERS READS VIVIAN'S HEART ARIGHT.] 


He flattered limself that his personal attractions 
were equal to those of Philip Aynscourt, and that, re- 
moved from the secretary's personal influence, Vivian 
would soon seek the shelter of her rejected suitor’s love. 

With such thoughts Lorimer beguiled the re- 
mainder of the day, exhibiting a marked cheerfulness, 
although secluding himself in his rooms. 

The family, with the exception of Philip, who 
knew nothing of his proposal and rejection, believed 
him to be in a state bordering upon distraction, and 
Mrs. Travers sent a delicate luncheon to his room, 
which was, however, returned untouched. 

About an hour before dinner, Drayton Travers went 
to Lorimer’s sitting-room, and obtained admittance, 
finding his cousin pacing to and fro with apparent 
weariness, and his countenance wearing an expression 
of resignation. 

Mr. Travers grasped his hand in silent sympathy, 
exclaiming: 

“You must not shut.yourself up longer, Percy. 
Vivian has been sad all the afternoon, thinking of 
the sorrow she bas unintentionally caused you. Can 
you not meet us at the dinner-table?” 

Lorimer replied in the affirmative, feeling an 
internal conviction that it would be impossible to 
— prolong his fast, and Mr. Travers soon with- 

Ww. 


At dinner Lorimer met only Mr. and Mrs. Travers 
and Vivian, the latter of whom received him kindly, 
aud with a conscious blush. 

Mrs. Travers pressed his hand warmly, and exerted 
herself to divert his mind, and to show him her 
friendliness and sympathy. 

Philip Aynscourt’s place was vacant, and, in reply 
to Lorimer’s inquiry, Mr. Travers explained that his 
secretary had gone out to dine at General Cotton's, 
where he had also been invited. 

He did not deem it necessary to explain that Philip 
had intended declining the invitation, in order to re- 
main at home with his betrothed, but that he had 
urged him to go, fearing that Lorimer might be grieved 
at encountering his successful rival while his sorrow 
was so fresh. 

Lorimer permitted himself to be cheered by the 
attentions of his relatives, but his face did not 
lose its pensive look, and his manner continued to be 
subdued. As the dinner progressed, he began to lis- 
ten eagerly for a sound in the hall, or the announce- 
ment of a visitor, and his con t abstraction 
served to confirm the impression of his grief. 

They were trifling over the dessert of bloomy hot- 
house grapes, etc., when, at last, his expectations were 
gratified, and he heard the xoice of Dennis, the faith- 
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fal old servitor, in altercation in the hall with Mrs. 
Hawkers, 

Drayton Travers and his wife heard it, too, and 
both: became pale, and the former arose abruptly, 
hastening into the hall. 


“There!” Lorimer heard. the woman exclaim 


triumphantly. ‘I told you he'd sec mée again if he 
was eating his dinner, and if he hadn't left any orders 


for my admittance. You'll fittd ¥ ain't to be slighted 
b » 


Her voice died away, there was a low murmur as 
if Mr. Travers were talking, thon tle servant retreated 
to the kitchen, and Mr. Travers coudncted the visito 
into his wife's sitting-room, tle room adjoining the 
peoot ee 

Mrs. Travers then arose, with an agitated manner, 
and said, tremulously : 

“ Vivian, as soon as you and Cousin Perey have 
finished your dinner, go up to your papa’s study. 
Do not come down again until I call you. And you 
need not ring, for the table tobe cleared, ag T do no! 
wish the servants to enter this room till your papa» 
visitor has gone.” su 

Without noticing her daughter's surprise, Mrs. 
Travers made her way to the door counecting the 
dining-room with the boudoir, and entering the latter 
room, securely closed the door behind her. 

There was an emp Ferd in the converss- 
tion between Vivian and , and then the 
former said, quietly : 

“ You heard what mamma said, Cousin Percy ? She 
expects us to go up to the study directly, as we have 
both finished dinner. Come!” 

She half arose, but Lorimer laid a gently-restrain- 
ing hand on hers, asa low murmur of voices came to 
his hearing, and said: 

“ Wait but one moment, Cousin Vivian——” 

“TI cannot!” was the response. “If we remain, 
we may overhear sometliing not intended for our 
ears. Mamma thinks we have already: left the 
room——” 

“Wait but a single m t!” repeated Lorimer. 
increasing his gentle restraintupon her hand. “'Ther¢' 
I am ready to go.” 

As he maile this declaration, the shrill tones of Mrs. 
Hawkers penetrated the room, and tlie young git! 
heard her name mentioned. 

With a look of surprise, and scarcely conscious 0! 
his proceduré, she allowed ‘Lorimer’'to gently 
force her back in her chair, while she listened wit! 
intense eagerness for a repetition of the words shie lia: 


heard. . 
(To be continued.) 
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WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The. Golden Mask,’ “ The Strangers Secret,” Man and 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” &¢., &¢. 
( 
CHAPTER XXI. 
MOTHER AND SON. 
ee brows and spread those wrath-clench'd 
Some spite oneaset within tay power mates, 
To work thyruin. Strive with it, my brother, 
Strive bravely with it—drive it from thy heart~ 
‘Tis the of a noble heart, 
Curse it, and bid it part. Joanna Baillie. 
Txe house in which I found myself thus unex- 
pectedly was, as I have said, a place of no pretension ; 
but of great ity. The room had an old- 


fashioned aspect, with the furniture and drapery and» 


carpets all mtly preserved from a past genera- 
tion; but all scrupulously clean and arranged with a 
painfal nicety of order. ; 

And the widowed woman, who was the 
genius of the was quite in keeping with it. 

She had silvery hair, and wore a cap of snowy hue, 
a dove-coloured silk dress, a white muslin apron, net- 
mittens, and was and immaculate. 

Clearly the man who had so unscrupulously rescued 
me from the hands of the ruffian Dan, was’ her son. 
‘There was a great likeness between them, though he 
was tall and broad-shouldered, and she was little and 
bird-like in her a and movements. As 
clearly the mother on the son—devoured him 
with her loving eyes—and their delight at this unex- 
pected meeting was unbounded. 

When. he apprised her of his adventure, and ex- 
plained in a whisper what he anticipated from it, she 
regarded me with’ iarinterest; but even this was 
only second to the interest she took in Jasper, as she 
had called him, or rather, I should say, because of the 
interest. he appeared to have in me. 

‘And so,” he sid, turning from ‘his mother and 
taking both my hands in his; ‘you have no recollec- 
tion of me 2” 

I looked steadily into his frank, open face, which 
was bronzedowith exposure to sun and air. 

“No,” I then answered, firmly. 

“Think,” 

_ I did, I recalled all the scenes I had passed through 
since my flight from Gorewood Place, but it was of no 
use, and I told:him so. 

He smiled. 
“Let ome try to refresh your ‘memory,” he said. 























(THE LADY visitor.) 


“You have not forgotten a name so remarkable as 
that of Plunkett ?” 

No: I had not forgotten that, or the tragedy con- 
nected with it, and as I recalled both, my face flushed 
scarlet, then turned deadly pale. 

“You recollect my unfortunate friend and bene- 
factor?” the young man asked. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“You were brought by him to our office—I may 
say ours, for Iam junior partner now—on the night 
before his sudden death ?” 

“ Yes—-I——that is, 

Hesitating and stammering out I scarce knew what, 
I said ‘I was only conscious of alarm at these re- 
miniscences. My suspicion as to the cause of the 
lawyer Plunkett's death was always painful to me, 
and I trembled now lest I was about to be questioned 
respecting it. 

But instead of putting a further question to me, 
Jasper tarned to his mother. 

“ What did I always say, mother?” he exclaimed. 

“ Didn't I always say there was a mystery about that 
affair, and doesn’t this child’s confusion prove it? No 
one in the office knew on what instructions he was 
acting. No’ papers were ever found. Why he 
brought this girl to the office was a secret, and her 
disappearance with the new housekeeper only increased 
the mystery.” : 
“Ah, Jasper!” cried the widow, folding her mit- 
tened hands, and drawing a hard breath, “ don’t tell 
me! That poor dear man never died fair and natural- 
like in his bed. And as to sleeping drops! what have 
I always said?” 

“More than I should care to repeat, mother,” re- 
turned the son, with a laugh. 

“ Ah, I dare say! I daresay! Die of sleeping drops 
indeed, after thirty years! It was that strange woman, 


]|——” 


that housekeeper, coming nobody knew where and’ 


going off nobody knew how—— 

“ Mother!” in Jasper. ° 

“Why, what did the lady say? She who came 
to see your poor friend and found what had happened ? 
‘ There’s something wrong here,’ she said, ‘ there's 
something more than suspicious.’” 

“Remember, mother, you had that in confidence,” 
said the young man. 

“AndifI did? What can this child’ know about 
it? Suppose [ told her it was Mrs. Vivian Gower 
who said this, what would it mean to her? I might 
as wellsay Mrs. Brown, or Jones, or Robinson—évery 
bit as well, mightn’t I, dear ?” 

I could only blush as she put her arm round my 
neck, and looked down into my face. 
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How little did this garrulous little woman imagine 
how much I was interested in the name she had meu- 


tioned, or suppose all it meant to me? So! Vivian 
Gower’s wife suspected foul play, and that on the 
part of Jacintha, whom she could hardly fail to 
recognize by description as the absconded house- 
keeper! Here was a fact that might one day be of 
moment—one day when the reckoning between the 
two brancheg of our divided family should come about. 

I could have little doubt that Plunkett had acted 
for Vivian Gower in searching me out in answer 
to the advertisement, and I was curious to know how 
far Vivian’s wife had admitted the interest they felt 
in discovering me when she found her project in 
answering the advertisement defeated. 

Upon this I could, of course, ask no questions; but 
the conclusion in my mind was that it was Plunkett 
who alone of the firm—that of Plunkett, Colt, and Co. 
—had been taken into confidence and that with his 
death the confidence had been broken off. 

As soon as the widow had relieved her mind by the 
expressions stated, she left it to her son to continue 
the conversation. 

This he did by informing me that on the sudden 
death of Plunkett he, then a senior clerk in the office, 
to which point he had worked himself up by unremit- 
ting diligence, had been taken into partnership, so 
that the firm now stood as Plunkett, Colt, and New- 
ton. 

“ Yes,” cried the little woman, eyeing her son 
with undisguised pride, “——-and Newton! That's 
Jasper—my son, Jasper Newton!” 

“Now, mother,” he inte “is it necessary 
for you to repeat that at every turn? As I was 
going to say, the firm being in reality Colt-——” 

“And Newton !” cried the mother, quite unable 
to restrain her pride in the honour to which the family 
name had attained. 

“Yes, yes,” he exclaimed, impatiently, “and that 
being so, and as’ the firm ‘represent to an extent the 
interests of the Gower family, I feel justified in taking 
the course I have done, in rescuing you—as some oue 
they are interested in—from the hands of a low, dissi- 
pated ruffian.” 


I murmured my thanks for his timely help, but 
said no more. 

My silence evidently puzzled and disappointed 
him. He expected that I should offer to explain whio 
I was, and what were the circumstances which had 
led to my being in the-situation in which he had found 
me. My own heart beat violently as I felt this, and 
questioned within myself what admissions I should be 
safe in making. 
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“T have not done wrong, I hope?” he asked, in 
some embarrassment. ‘‘ You were in that man’s,power 
against your will ?” 

‘* Yes, oh, yes,” I exclaimed, readily. 

“ Then you are not sorry to have been rescued?” 

“ Indeed, no, I am very grateful.” 

“Yet your tratitnds not strong enough to lead 
you to trust me—to confide in me?” he asked with 
Lesitation and evident reluctance. 

I looked down blushing and trembling, but did not 





auswer. 
Mother and son I saw exchanged glances. 


Then the widow took my hand and drew me to 


her: 

“ You need not be afraid to trust my son,” she said, 
“my eon Jasper—Jasper Newton! If you're im 
trouble he can adyise'you, and if you need help no o 
can help you like him—like my son! Have no fous 
of trusting him, my dear. I never had; no, nor 
one else that ever 1 heard of.” 

Her eyes sparkled, and her face glowed with 
as she spoke. 
manly, aod his eyes were of a clear grey, 


face open and frank. 
I did not mistrust) f 
Still I hesitated, at length I resolved | 
niuch of my story as” ht would sodeaah ; 


these good people knew, and enlist their aid in w 
had now begun to look on as ee ly return 
to the home of my childhood, ~ ood PB 
So in a few words I admitted 
daughter ; that T had strayed a 
had fallen into bad hands. I exp 


wells had advertized me everett “he loots, 
my 





money for ba ay | 
the departed Plunkett sought me out in 
quence, and conveyed me to office, eal oho had 
consigued me to the care of é 

“ Ah, I gee it all now,” eried J: New start- 

ing up at this point: “he eonfided fo her the secret 
of how you. came into bis hands, and ébe- it turn 
thought to oe by makiog off with You in 
her ow did you escape from her 
hi ‘oon 

I did not feel it necessa? to ex, 


but proceeded to inform him that she had conveyed 
me to the house of -the Italian, whose name I.did not 
mention, and what had happened there. 

To that strange narrative he listened with a sur- 
prised look, especially when I spoke of the resurrection 
»f the apparently dead victim of treachery and. vio- 
lence. Butit was when I described her, and began 

grow. enthusiastic in. praise of her beauty, that a 
juick, a terrible change came over him such as I 
uever forget. 

He turned from a look of rebust.health to the as- 
ect of a corpse. 

“Mother,” he gasped, “ mother—do you hear?” 

“Surely yes; I’m listening, my boy,” she answered. 

“And don’t you see— good heavens, ia it possible 
chat you don’t recog nize——” 

He sank back in his chair, and thick beads of dew 
cane out on his brow, 

“ Why, Jasper! what's this? You're ill, Jasper ?” 
ae the doting mother, starting vp in alarm. 


No! 

With a. sudden resolution he dashed the drops 
from his brow, and. leaning forward caught me by 
both arms. 

“ Answer we,” he said, “ answer me, 1 implore you. 
And the truth; let me have the truth—did you hear 
the name of this poor, tortured gir] ?” 

“T did. It was e 

He put out his hand. 

Between his anxiety to satisfy himself and his dread 
of the truth for which he had implored, the struggle— 
reflected in his working face—was terrible. 

“Let me——” he. began.. He abruptly, stopped 
himself. “No,.mo, 00!” "he exclaimed, “I will hear 
it from your lips. Her dame——” 

* Violet.” 

He released me; aud clasped his face in both his 
hands. 

“T knewit! I knew it!” he moaned. 

The widow interrupted. 

“Oh, why do you take on so, Jasper?” she 
pleaded. 

He started up, darting an angry glance even at her 
—his mother. 

“Why?” he burst out, “why do I feel? Why 
does my heart beat? Why do I breathe the common 
air? Why dollive? Is Violet Maldon go little to 
me that I can learn with cool indifference that she 
has fallen into the-hands of demons, who torture her 
and plot her death? Oh, mother, mother, you know 

‘Mife, and you can ask 





the passion that is eating into my 
me this ?” 

It was piteous to see this tall, broad-shouldered 
man, so full of strength and vigour, suddenly yielding 


to a woman’s weakness. 


how’ | she won't see it. 


‘that I was, when I bad him in my 


wholly on a wrong scent with respect to Jacinta: 


pathized with him as he strode fiercely to and fro, 
and with the simple mother, on, | as she looked on 
with a seared face and clasped hands 


The paroxysm of intense feeling lasted but a) seen 
few minutes; then he weer og | resumed his seat, and pent come aig 


with forced calmness asked a further question. 
“You ” he “ how 2?” 
Very detailed the circumstances re 


the appearance of Oliver, saying n a 
wh.» feelings Avant him, and the nig 
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“ He is in the pl 


? 


Aim escape ms, T chonld have crashed th 


hat he would be quite capable of. destroy: 
rival in a moment of passion such as he was 
playing, I felt. 


So did the dove-like little woman, who sat wr y her. 


: sin a tremour of dismay. 
* Jasper!” she ventured to ejaculate. 
But he did not heat her : all his faculties were eor,- 

ceptrated and absorbed in the passion; that was rack- 

ing him on to madness. 

“ This is jealousy,” she ventured; te add, “ and that 
is a poor,uaworthy passion——” 

“Jealousy!” he shrieked out,, ‘no, matter, ; it. is 
worse-worse @ thousand times—it.is Aatred., Ob, 
merciful heaven, how I hate him!” 

He twisted his fingers into, his short, erisp hair, 
aad drepping into the chair from which he, kad risen, 
sat there in a. long and awful silence. 

It was broken by his speaking in a) cold, forced 
tone, which was as the ghost of his voice. 

“ They left—together ?” he asked. 

“ Not alone,” I replied. 

* Thank God!” 

He said no more, but presently rising, informed 
the widow that he would go to his own room, and so 
left us. 

As he passed out I saw through the open door that 
the room he entered was furnished in a manner that 
suggested physical culture rather than legal studies. 
On the walls were arranged boxing-gloves, dumb- 
bells, foils,.wire-masks, and similar objects. In, a 
corner stood a couple of Indian clubs. Across a chair 
hung.a flannel suit, and beside, it a pair. of cricketing 
shoes. 

It.was evidently by means of athletic exercises that 
he succeeded in gaining his great strength, and sup+ 
porting his. five muscular condition, and it was sad-to 
think how love of aywoman might, in spite of ali this, 
reduce @ man to pitiable weakness, and wring tears 
from the eyes of one who would have received the 
hardest blows, the most severe punishment, without 
flinching. 

For more than two hours the widow and I sat 
together conversing in whispers, while she: quietly 
knitted at‘One of the miftens she was accustomed to 
wear. When that time had passed, the young man 
suddenly re-appeared. The paroxysm seemed'to have 
passed over. He was pale, but,calm, and his lips 
were compressed so tightly that they merely. formed 
a.line across his face. 

With an effort at calmness he said : 

“One thing you have not.explained. 1 am at a 
loss to understand the interest Mr, Plunkett's clients, 
the Gowers, had in you. Are you, related to them?” 

“ My pamevis Gower,” I replied. 

“Tndeed! That accounts or all... They are your 
friends, and you would of course wish to be restored 
to them?” 

“Yes.” 

“Owing to the loss of Mr, Plankett’s. papers: it 
will be necessary that you should give me their ad- 
dress 








From my heart I sym- 















While he spoke an idea occurred to me. Of al) 
things it was undesirable that I should fall into the 


hands of the Vivian Gowers. Young as I was I had 









to know that consequences of the mos: 
would ae sonal Sioen Cent cotastzephe, But 

lly uray orant of their address, and 
Arm a of the family to suspect that there 


¢ branches of it, I saw at 
ly secret might be preserved and 
lon fo wy fonds effected. 


beciladon 7 gave the address of Gorewood 
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i, me se ne the cripple were there, 


babe that pined for 
© angi ona 


man, and the widow poor 
bury the dead. 
Thomas Hood. 
Womax has one mission. It is necessary to her 
necessary to the perfection of her life, that 
be loved, and should enjoy the privileges 
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Pho lossot tho shila Sieh to her at Ravenna— while 
on a tour with her husband in Italy—had cast a cloud 
over her whole life. 

Out of the skedow of that misfortune she never 
emerget, and all her efforts to do so were fruitless and 
unavailing. The care that would~ have expended 
itself on her child sought other objects. Her home 
was perfection, sad.60 far, asi it; was possible to find 
solace in home-occupations,she found it. 

Then, of late, another and unexpected source of 
gratification had arisen in’a chance discovery of a 
monstrous piece of iniqaity practised on the part of 
Sir Anselm and, Lady Gower. . This. discovery and 
the occupation it afforded—the new object in bife which 
it presented—wasinvaluable: It roused the drooping, 
wearied woman out of the listlessnéss which was 
preying on her life, and already gave @ healthier and 
fresher current to her life. 

But though this was so, that, life still.passed very 
wearily,,and it was necessary, to fill it up» with pur- 
suitsin which thesympathies and the affections played 
their part. 

This led to occasional bv spent in the harmless 
occupation of visiting the poo: 

Every Tuesday and every oy Febtags this lorn, faded, 

restless. little woman betook herself, with many sighs 
and moans, to one or two favoured spotein the loweet 
quarters of the metropolis, partly to distribute her 
charities ina mild form, partly, to communicate to 
others the depression which, was crushing outjer own 
life, under the idea that. sympathy and. consolation 
mast be aeceptable to them. 

With this. arrangement, she, one 
Friday found herself in a low use in the 
neighbourheodet Smithfield, which formed the central 
point of whet. she called her “district.” The plaee 
was filthy and revolting, and .the. reception she in- 
variably met with was in kepping:with the place. 
Low women and. brutal men resented her appearance 
among them, and if some of the gentler or more 
hypocritical were bribed by what she gave into 
listening to what she said, they did it as @ concession, 
and took care ‘to show ‘that they would much rather 
_~ been left alone, and not been interfered with. 

n all the occasions of her visits to this house 
Vivien Gower’s wife had been resolutely: refused ad- 
mission to the rooms occupied by a fatiily on the 
upper floor, that immediately under the roof. 

“They were foreigners and # bad Jot,” she was 
always informed, and she\drew her own: conclusion 
that they were visited by their own priests and that 
she had no right to interfere—certainly that her doing 
so, would. be of no avail. 

On this particular day, therefore, i was with some 
surprise that she received a piece of intelligence. 

It was communicated, to her by a Mrs: Casey, who 
said that the “top floor” had been in trouble, bad 
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parrowly escaped the claws of justice, and which con- 
stituted tle Special point of the “message—had ex- 
jpessed a desire to sée thie Visitor?’ * 

The faintest flush of excitement came into the wan 
cheek Of the faded woman at this news, and wonder- 
ing withii herself what it might mean, she at once 
proceeded 1 mount the dark staircasd in search of the 
«top floor.” 


Groping her way in thé dark she reached a‘ door | rain 


with an aperture in it, through which a faint light 
streamed out, and in answer to the tap of lier knuckles 
4 man’s voice called ‘out. 

Then the aperture’ in the ddor widened, by the 
drawing back of ‘a w6dden slide on the inside, and a 
face presented itself. From the light behind it, the 
features of the face were not discernible; but two 
bright, sharp eyes peered into the darkness to some 
effect, for the voice which had answered the raps 
exclaimed, “All right!” and then the door was 
opened. . 

Phe Visitor entered a room presenting a great con- 
trast to those on the lower ‘floors. 

It was small, andthe roof leaning-to on either side 
gave itan uncomfortable appearance ; but it was as 
bright and neat as if it had been a ship's cabin, and 
the floor glistened 50 that it might have been com- 
pared with the deck of a vessel. 

Expressing intense surprise in her face as she went 
in, Vivian's wife was for the moment so interested in 
the room that shé could hafdly’ bestow a look on its 


occupant. 

When she did—when she turned her face full to- 
wards his—an exclamation of wonder, almost of dis- 
may, escaped her. 

“We have met before?” she cried out. 

“ Possibly, madam.” 

And she shut the door behind her. 

“But—I ought to recall your name?” the Visitor 
persisted. 

“It is a very simple one. I am kuown as Jerome.” 

She shook her head. 

“No!"'she exelaimed. 

“You do not retall that name? Will Catanneo 
assist You?” 

“Ab, yes!’ Is it possible?” 

Jerome the bts See gketbod Beye Sone He 
lad one of those mobile, expressive faces peculiar to 
his couttrymen—a handsome face, with a dark, sinister 
expression in it—and he smiled ‘sadly, almost toucli- 
ingly, as he responded : 

“Yés, thadam,” he said: “the chances of’ lifé‘ate 
uany. Mine have’ brought me to poverty and to this 
place. Undeservedly; shall I say ? No; yet my mis- 
deeds have only kept pace with my misfortunes. 
When fate is against one, what alternative is there? 
‘The worst’ of ‘us must live.’ The law will not suffer 
us to die. -Aft least, not by ourown hands. Al forms 
of suicide are itlegal—except starvation.” 

The little: woman sighed.’ She‘ was hardly listen- 
ing to hint. Her thoughts were in the past. 

“We last met,” she said; “in the crisis of my life. 
It was at Ravenna ?” 

He nodded. 

“You had returned from England afteran unsuccess- 
ful attempt as a singer at the Italian Opera here, with 
the daughter of the people in whose house we stayed— 
Gasparo by name—all'the branclies of our family ‘sud- 
denly summonéd thither to be present'at the birth of 
my child. You see I have not forgotten yon ?” 


“The Signora hasan €x¢ellent memory,” said Jerome, | 


with avimation. 

“Oh, I have forgotten nothing that happened’ at 
that time—the period which em me the greatest 
happiness, and yielded me only enduring misery. You 
will hardly have forgotten the birth of’ my chiJd— 
birth T_ call it, though it wis heaven's will that it 
should never sec the liglit of day!” : 

“T remember it, perfectly. I recall it to my tind 
as it lay dead.” , 

“Yes: born dead.” 

“Tt was the woman Whom I Tovéd, it was Jacintba 
who showed it/to: me—dead,” 

His head:'was bénding over his! hands, which he 
held before him, the tips of the fingers lightly touch- 
iug; but his eyes were ‘raised tothe face of the lady 
he Me addressing. 

_ And the. expression in those eyes was,singular) 
significant, . . rare ; - 

“It was to remind me of, this—to cleim an old ac- 
(uaintanceship—that you wished toseeme ?” the lady 
asked, after a moment's pause, 

“Tn part—yes.” : ” 

* Not wholly ?” ; 

Jerome drew from his breast a letter which appeared 
to haye beén torn if shreds in a moment of passion and 
afterwards carefully re-united. 

“ Liston to this,” he said, and he read: ‘‘‘no, I will 
hot comply with your request. Again I haye saved 
youfrom the consequences of your evil deeds. But for 
me the boy would have given evidence against you, 
*nd nothing could have prevented your conviction. 


But I decline to renew tlie old relations. I will not 
give you money. No; not to relieve your pressing 
wants. ‘There is a limit to all this. T reached it long 
ago. Nothing shall'move nie to depart froth my re- 
solution.’ You hear that?” 

“Certainly; but who is it who writes this?” asked 
Vivian's wife. 
“The woitian, Jacintha; she who has been my 


“And she declines to relieve your necessities? But 
isthere any réason‘why she should doso? ‘Have you 
any claim on her?” 

* Any claim? Every claim, or Iam mistaken. But 
we shall see. In the meantime——” 

“You are in want?” 

“ Exactly.” 

- a on the ground of the past you appeal to 
me ” 

“True—on the ground of the past.” 

“ Well, it is little that I canspare in charity——” 

He started back, overthrowing the chair behind him 
as he did 80. 

“Charity!” he eried out, disdainfully: “No! I can 
steal. I do not beg.” 

* But you ask me——” 

* To advance me money which, or I am much mis- 
taken, I shall be able to return to you a tliousand 
times doubled. Jacintha has deceived me and 
abandoned me. Oh, it is most good! But she shall 
see. A little light breaks in upon my brain, and who 
knows what may happen ?” 

The lady looked confused and bewildered. 

my must confess that I do not understand you,” she 
said. 

“And you will not trust me: why should you? I 
can promise you nothing. I cannot say to you in 
words, ‘ Relieve my present necessities, and in return 
I will secure, to Vivian Gower the baronetcy and the 
fortune of which he has been robbed.’” 

He stopped abruptly. 

The quick look of intelligence that came into the 
face -he was gazing into furtively caused him todo so. 

‘You have seen Sir Anselm Gower's child?” she 
ic eagerness. 


The eager expression died’ away in a. momént. It 
was succeeded by one of;strong ouridsity. 

‘And yet you speak to me ofthe one object nearest 
our hearts, as if you believed im its accomplislment ?” 

He nodded. 

“T repeat, I cannot understand this,” saidithe lady. 

“ And; you prefer to treat it as an attempt to extort 
money? > Beit so.” 

He buttoned up his coat, and moved away towards 
the window. 

Everything in the mannerof the man was significant. 
It. was impossible to doubt his haying some grounds 
for the step ,he had taken, and for the hints and sug- 
gestions he had thrown, out. ,Convinced of . this 
Vivian’s wife drew from her purse a note and held it 
towards him, 

“ Take this,” she said. 

He clutched at it and held it up towards the light, 

‘* Five!” he said, with a sneer. ‘Little enough 
for a fortune and a baronetcy; but a beginning. Just 
a beginning.”’ ? . 

“T shall see you again,” said the lady, timidly. 

“Yes; when ety 29 expect me.” 

“ Good day !” 

He bowed, held. the,door, open as his visitor, de- 
scehded the dark stairs, aud then closed and, bolted 
it. “Five pounds towards—how much?” he asked 
himself as he walked to the window and looked out. 


= 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE HOUSE ‘OUT OF TOWN. 
The agony of parting, who shall tell? 
onmm . - Wilson. 

Os. the day of this interview, Jasper Newton: in+ 
formed me that he had received @ letter from Gore- 
wood Place,in answer to one he had written, praying 
that I-might be'sent home without delay. 

The letter from the young lawyer. liad been ad- 
dressed to, Vivian Gower,, and this reply bore that 
signature. To Jasper Newton these simple facts: 
conveyed nothing—he did not know enough of the 
family to discriminate between the baronet and_his 
brother. But to me it was full of significance. Here 
was oné last attempt to keep the. precious secret. It 
would have been fatal had Sir Anselm acknowledged 
to a daughter: the letter mi become evidence of 
the most dangerous kind; but as a stranger had 
written, evidently under a wrong impression, there 
could be little risk in keeping up that wrong impres- 
sion, At all events it was the safest, indeed it. was 
the only course open. A letter in a, disguised hand, , 
and with an assumed my Age ‘was as little, compro- 
mising as anything could be, where danger threatened 








at overy step. 


The letter thanked Jasper Newton for his kindness, 
and requested that the writer’s “young relation” 
might be sent down by a train specified; but not to 
Gorewood Placé. . The length of the journey and 
consequent fatigue was pleaded against that, and it 
was requested that.I might be set down at Exeter 
Junction, where a domestic would be in attendance to 
receive me. 

Both the widow and her son were gratified at 
the tone of the leiter, because it justified the 
latter in the singular step he had taken to rescue me 
from danger, and also because it conferred an obliga- 
tion on a supposed client of the firm to which the 
name of Newton—in the widow’s estimation—added 
an undying lustre. 

It pained me—it made me despise myself—that I 
should be obliged to quit those honest souls under 
something like a deception; but my tion was such, 
and my terror of the consequences that would result 
to those attached to me fromm any indiscretion on my 
part was so great, that I dared notconfide to them the 
simple, unsophisticated truth. 

ext morning a compartment in a first-class ear- 
riage was secured for me ina train going to Devon, 
instructions being given to the guard, as to the 
junction at which I was to alight, and so I set forth 
on my homeward journey—alone ! 

Was my heart light, were my spirits gay and 
baoyant, during the long journey ? 

Oh, no, no: far from it. 

When I looked back I saw into what trouble aud 
danger my impulsiveness had hurried me and those 
about me, and when I thought of the future—only 
so far into it as that journey’s end—I shuddered with 
apprebension. 

The letter which had so satisfied my frionds had 
given me little comfort. 

1 suspected the arrangement for my being met by 
Jacintha—the “ domestic” could be no otie else—hali 
way on my journey. 

**T shall see Gorewood ‘Place no more!” I exclaimed 
aloud, and it had never seemed so beautiful, so invit- 
ing, as in that moment when I believed it hopelessly 
unattainable. 

T did not know the station for which I was destined ; 
but when the traip stopped at it, TF instantly re- 
cognized Jacintha on the platform, eagerly lookiug 
out for me. 

We met almost without a word. 

Her face-was rigid and stony, and it was with a 
ruthless grip that she seized my hand and dragged 
me to the door ‘of a waiting-room, over which a 
porter was evidently keeping guard. 

We entered, aud’ to my tmazemeitt some one 
sitting ‘with their back to the window rose, and 
cothing forward clasped me in ‘a-warim and ‘passionate 
embrace. 

It was my lady mother. 

Her face, as she half turned it towards the light, was 
white and thin; her eyelids were red, and there were 
tears upon her cheeks. 

“My darling, my darling}’‘oh, how could you— 
but I will not reproach you.” 

Those were her impassioned words. 

“ You cannot forgive me——” I began. 

But she would hear wothing:: Hugging me to her 
heart; she smothered me with kisses. All the pent- 
up tendernessof years—all the motherly love she had 
kept so rigidly.in subjection while my young heart 
hungered for it almost to bréaking—seemed lavished 
in. those precious moments. 

How. tenderly, how devotedly, how passionately, 


myrlife. 

E understood it, and my,shame and remorse bowed 
me down and left me dumb, I had no: excuses, vo 
apologies to offer. .Ally that L bad gone through 
seemed like the stages, ei a hideous dream, and now 
there had come the. miserable awakening, 

“The time is,short,”,.eaid Jadintia in a cold warning 
voice, interrupting our réptures. 

“ Ah, yes—but it is-cruel! Cruel!. Ob, Jaciutha, 
is this inevitable?” 

“Yes,” , 

That was her icy answer. 

“But if refuse? If itis impossible for me to part 
with the child I have regained——” 

“ Part?” I asked in amazement. 

“ Yes, darling, we meet here but to part. I have 
said that I will utter no word of reproach, and I will 
not. If yon..are ever to:feel: that this is the cou- 
apengee of your own act, it shall not. oe from my 
I ” y 
PT tel it be from mine, then,” cried Jacintha; ‘for 
on this there must be.no. mistake. You are not too 
young, Julius, to understand that it was, not with- 
out a motive—a,pow and. serious motive—that 
you were brought up. in, seclusion, in your father’s 
house, and in a disguise the.meaning of which you 
will one day learn. As there, was a motive in this, 





it will not be difficult for you to comprehend that your 


€ 


she loved me, 1 understodd ‘then for the first. time in ° 
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one act of folly—that of absconding with a companion 
in eve rm a unworthy of you—has compromised 
yourself and all connected with you. But for s 
series of happy chances, the work of years would 
have been undone—as it would still be, were it per- 
mitted you to return to Gorewood Place. Understand, 
then—that cannot be permitted. You will go there no 
more!” 

“Ob, mother, mother!” I cried out, “they will not 
part us?” 

She threw her arms about my neck, and her tears 
Jellhot on my brow. 

“It is inevitable!” she exclaimed, in an agony of 
feeling. 

“But not for ever?” 

“No, oh, no, no! That would be too dreadfal. 
That would be purchasing life itself too dearly. No 
darling, we shall meet again, if heaven but lends me 
strength to survive this trial.” 

As she spoke, Jaciutha laid her hand upon my 
shoulder. 

“Come,” she said, “it is time.” 

At those words my mother looked up fiercely, and 
made as if she would have beaten her off; but the 
Italian only regarded her with a confident, hali-defiant 
smile. 

“You are glad to separate us,” said herladyship re- 
proachfully, ‘my agony is pleasure to you.” 

“Tt is revenge,” I heard Jacintha mutter under her 
breath, and I understood well enough the bitterness of 
the jealous animosity that lurked in the hearts of those 
two. 

But let me draw a veil over that heartrending 
separation. Let me silence, if I can, the shriek that 
rings in my ears across an intervening life, as the 
Italian tore me from my mother’s clasping arms. Let 
me blot out from my memory, if I can, the sight of 
horror, when, as we drove from thespot, I saw—it was 
the last glimpse—the stately figure I had so often 
admired for its queenly grace fall in a huddled mass 
of wretchedness upon floor. 

A long, weary, weary journey succeeds, 

We are by the sea in the darkness of night. We 
are on board a ship, and I am hopelessly ill down ina 
stifling cabin—-I who indulged those golden dreams of 
a life of a ship at sea! 

Insensible almost, I know that weareon land again. 
We make another journey through a grey, flat, treeless 
country. We reach a town, solitary aud deserted. We 
go out into the illimitable waste of open country that 
stretches around it. 

Miles of a road across @ bleak, sterile country bring 
us to a lone, forlorn, deserted mansion. 

It is surrounded by a high wall, and there is an 
iron gate, with a sinister grille in it~an aperture 
through which applicants for admission may be exa- 
mined at leisure. 

We are applicants. 

Jacintha pulls at the handle of a bell suspended be- 
side the gate. 

Then two villanous eyes look out at the grille, 
chilling me to the marrow with the expression there 
is in them. 

And then—we are admitted. 

(To be continued.) 
fF 

Ixcomes.—If, adopting the American system, every 
man’s income were published, it would, to begin with, 
act in the same way es the compulsory use of the word 
“limited ” after the title of the joint-stock companies 
established on that principle. 1t would be # guide to 
tradesmen as to the amount of credit which they might 
safely give; though, indeed, from cases which occa- 
sionally come before the public, it would appear that 
most tradesmen are literally very fond of trusting 
people whom they must know to be thoroughly insol- 
vent. Again, if every man's income were known, 
nobody would be tempted, as so many are now, to live 
beyond their means just for the pleasure of making 
believe that they are much better off than they really 
are. If a man with a thousand a ‘year were spending 
two thousand, he would be aware that all his neigh- 
bours would look upon him as a great fool and 
knave. As it is,if he manages judiciously, it is sur- 
prising how long he may persuade them that heis really 
making the two thousand which they can plainly 
perceive him to be spending. 

A JewisH Divorce.—As it is somewhat interesting 
to know what the ceremony consists of, we give it as 
enacted after judicial decision had been given. It 
was as follows:—The wife, dressedin black, with a 
black veil over her face, appeared with her husband 
before a council of ten men, members of the syna- 
gogue. There were also three rabbius, one of whom 


acted as the petitioner, and wrote out on parchment a 
petition in Hebrew, asking for a divorce, and also 
wrote out the decree of divorce; the second acted as 
the respondent cr defendant, and the third as a kind of 
judge ; the council of ten acting as a jury. The man 
and wife having appeared they stood side by side 





before the council. The rabbins council then 
took an oath, all shaking han oath being to 
the effect that they would always the divorce 
legal and binding. The wife then removed her veil, 


and the rabbi who acted as petitioner read the petition 
in German, and stated the ease to, the council, who, 
having heard it, decreed the divorce. The decree, 
folded up, was handed to the husband, and the wile 
raising her open hands, the husband ae the 
paper into them. ‘The rabbi who acted as j then 
took it and cut the ends like a fringe. He then 
handed it to the president of the synagogue, telling 
him to place it among the records of the society, to be 
preserved as evidence of the divorce. This having 
been done, the ceremony was finished, and the parties 
departed, no longer man and wife. 


=== 


STATISTICS. 

Tue Importation oF Ecos.—In the first five months 
of the present year more than 196,000,000 eggs were 
imported into this country from abroad; putil 1861 
the import never reached that ber in an entire 
year. Last year the number imported reached what 
seemed the enormous numberof nearly a million a 
day ; butnow, in the 31 days of May, 1866, the import 
exceeded 56,000,000. The average. price fixed at the 
Custom-house for the computation of the real value 
of the eggs imported was as low as 4s. 6d. per 120 in 
1854; but, like too many other articles, eggs have 
risen in price since that time, and, in the last six years 
have generally been computed two exceed 6s. per 120 
in value. 

Exports oF Coau.—The exports of coal, culm, and 
cinder from the United Kingdom for the four months 
ending April 30, reached 2,915,877 tons, as compared 
with 2,637,795 tons in the corresponding period of 
1865, and 2,674,049 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1864. The increase was principally to Russia, 
France, Spain, Italy, and other Continental markets, 
the imminence of war having caused no doubt a brisker 
demand. France, which is still our largest customer, 
took in the four months no less than 576,471 tons, as 
com with 501,030 tons in the correspondin 
period of 1865, and 492,742 tons in the first four 
months of 1864. The total value of the coal, culm, 
and cinder exported for the. four months of 1866 
reached 1,494,382. against 1,280,163. in 1865, and 
1,267,487/. in 1864. The month of April presented the 
largest and most striking increase, the exports aavin 
amounted to 930,079 tons, as compared with 794,24 
tons in the corresponding month of 1865, and 784,371 
tonsin April, 1864. 

Ten Years’ Woot.—In 1856 the imports of wool 
into the United Kingdom amounted to 116,211,392 Ib. 
In 1857 the total rose to 129,749,898 Ib., but in 1858 
it declined to 126,738,723 Ib. In 1859 the imports 
were 133,284,684 Ib., and in 1860, 148,396,577 Ib. In 
1861 there was again a check, and the imports receded 
to 147,172,841 lb. In 1862 there was again a great 
advance, and the receipts rose to 171,943,472 Ib. In 
1868 there was a further advance to 177,377,664 Ib.; 
in 1864 to 206,487,045 Ib. ; and.in 1865 to 212,206,747 Ib. 
The imports have thus nearly doubled in ten years, 
The exports of wool have, however, greatly increasad 
during the same period. In 1856 they amounted to 
26,679,793 lb.; in 1857 to 36,487,219 Ib.; in 1858 to 
26,701,542 Ib.; in 1859 to 29,106,750 1b.; in 1860 to 
30,761,867 1b.; in 1861 to 54,377,104 Ib.; in 1862 to 
48,076,499 Ib. ; in 1863 to 63,927,961 lb.; in 1864 to 
55,933,739 lb.; andin 1865 to 82,444,9301b. The excess 
of the imports over the exports was thus as follows in 
each year :—1865, 89,531,599 lb.; 1857, 93, 262,679 Ib. ; 
1858, 100,037,181 Ib.; 1859, 104,177,884 lb.; 1860, 
117,634,710 Ib. ; 1861, 92,795,737 Ib. ; 1862, 
128,866,973 lb. ; 1868, 113,449,703 Ib.; 1864, 
150,539,306 Ib. ; and 1865, 129,761,817 Ib, 








FaMtIne Prices In THE OLDEN Time.—In the great 
famine of 1316, the parliament limited the price of 
eee as follows:—An ox, 16s.; a cow, 12s.; a 

g, two years old, 3s. 4d. ; a sheep, unshorn, 1s. 8d.; 
if shorn, 1s. 2d.; a goose, 24d.; a capon, 2d.; a hen, 
1d.; twenty-four eggs, 1d. ; a quarter-of wheat, beans, 
or peas, 20s. 

Protection or TREES FROM INsECTS.—The fol- 
lowing simple method of preserving fruit from the 
ravages of insects is recommendéd by the Imperial 
Society of Practical Horticulture of the Rhone, and 
by the director of the School of Arboriculture of the 
Pare de la Féte d’Or at Lyons. The quantity of fruit 
destroyed by insects that deposit their eggs in the 
blossoms is enormous. These creatures are said to 
have a great antipathy to vinegar, the mere odour of 
which is enough to drive them away, and, in some 
cases, to destroy them, and nothing more is required 
than to sprinkle the branches with a mixture of vinegar 





and water at the moment the blossomsbegin to appear. 


& | of wonderful feats, 


The mixture recommended consists of one part of 
vinegar to nine parts of water, but as French vinega: 


is very strong, the amount of water should be 
less when E is used. When the liquids 
are well mixed, the solution is to be sprinkled over 
the flower-buds by means of a garden-engine or 


a watering-pot with a fine rose, 
a Denis, the pone of pode I yom to, tried 

experiment year, and reports that fruit trees 
so treated were covered with fruit, while those to 


syringe, or even W 


which the water was not applied bore 
scarcely any. The other remedy proposed is against 
ants and other insects which mount the stems of trees. 


Take common lamp-oil, and expose it in the sun for 
three or four days, or until it acquires a gummy con- 
sistency and very di ble smell, then with a smal! 
int-brush paint around the tree at about two feet 
rom the ground a band of the oi] two inches wide, re- 
peating the operation for three or four successive days, 
t is said that this method will protect the tree for 
four years at least. Perhaps coal tar might be found 
to answer the same purpose. 


Sea enst 
A PROFESSOR OF MIRTH AND JOLLITY. 


Mr. Hag formerly an officer in the army, a 
cheerful, light-hearted young man of good descent, was 
by nature a speculative philanthropist, and being 
strongly impressed with the belief that if people were 
but happy, could be made amiversally and innocently 
light-hearted, they would be not only less evilly in- 
clined, but more actively good. He therefore threw 
up his commission, and resolved to devote his life hence- 
forth to the elevation of his native land, by meaus of 
amusement and recreation. 

His first aim was, therefore, like most other moral 
reformers of the present day, to attract. people away 
from the public-house by affording them novelty avi 
merriment, and the means of self-forgetfulness, otle:- 
wise than in brandy and other ardent spirits. He iu- 
troduced, therefore, all kinds of public games; got up 
rural entertainments; running and leaping matclis ; 
and introducing conjuring, in which he was an adept, 
he met with such success as to become a sort of 
national Professor of Legerdemain. He did al! kinds 
skating on flowing water, and 
taught others to do the same, until continual dippings 
cooled the public ardour. He travelled about every- 
where as the Father of Mirth aud Jollity, the Prime 
Minister of Fun. , 

When he had rejuvenated, to the best of his ability, 
the elder members of society, he especially de- 
voted himself to children, and became a wonderful 
favourite of the rising generation, not only in Sweden, 
but in Denmark, Finland, and Russia. ‘He invited 
them and their parents to dances, and instituted 
harmless gingerbread weddings and sugar-plum lot- 
teries. 

So years went on with outward gaiety, but much 
wearing anxiety and inward grief—for the Wizard 
had a wife and children to support —besides which age 
and infirmity could not be warded off, and mirth often, 
as it were, mocked his misery instead of bauisbing 
his need. Yet, still a perfect fanatic in his belic/, 
nothing could abate his desire to do good in this eccen- 


way. 

He aduaii in di others till his enfeebled 
frame was worn out, and, n in spirits, he retired to 
this solitary and gloomy wood, where nothing remained 
to gladden him who had laboured so long to gladden 
others, except the loving care of his cal wile 


and daughters, and the recolleetion of all the poor and 
neglected children whom he had enchanted by tle 
gratuitous exhibitions of his magical powers, and of 


all the destitute sufferers with whom he had freely 
shared his purse as long as a stiver remained in it. 
He never solicits aid; he is. melancholy man, yet 
he never regrets being the martyr of merriment.— 
Twelve Months with Fredrika Bremer in Sweden. By 
Margaret Howitt. 





Tue heat in Paris is perfectly unbearable, yet 
owing to the war hardly any of the wealthier resi- 
dents have gone out of town. The drive in the Bois 
is deserted in the afternoon, but iscrowded morning 
and evening. The health of Paris is very bad. 

Tre papers announce the birth of a daughter to 
Sir James Duke on the 18th ult. Sir James is seventy- 
three years of age, and he liad one child, also 
daughter, who ‘was born two years ago. He is still 
without an heir to his baronetcy. 

A curious weapon, called the non-recoil gun, has 
been invented by Mr. G. P, Harding. Its principle is 
simple and extremely peculiar. It is, in fact, a plain 
tube, without a breech, open at both ends. The shot 
is placed in the centre, a wad is placed belind it so 


as to prion the chistes, SNS a second wad is placed at 
such a distance as to leave an air space bebind the 


There yet no recoil from the gun, it is 
termed the non-recoil. © 
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COUNT BISMARCK. 





Oro, Count von Bismarck, was born in 1814,a 
period, curiously enough, when those treaties were 
being framed which it. was his destiny ultimately to 
destroy. His birthplace was Schcenhausen, on the 
river Elbe, the immediate neighbourhood of those very 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, the unjust. seizure 
of which, by his advice, led to the present sanguinary 
war. Although untitled until recently, Dismarck 
sjvang froma family so ancient aud noble, that the 
House of Hohenzollern, of which King William of 
Prussia is the Lead,is but a mushroom by compari- 
son, for the Bismarcks are liueally descended from 
one of the eminent chiefs of a powerful Slavonic 
tribe—hence, perhaps, the growth of those despotic, 
and, politically, unprincipled tendencies which have 
made his name the terror of Germany. 

Ambitious for distinction at the very outset of his 
career, he chose the army for a profession, and thus 
entered as a volunteer in the infantry. His t, 
powerlul, and restless braiu, however, trained as it had 
been by his severe, studies at the. Universities of Got- 
tingen, Berlin, and Grieswald, instinctively taught him 
that he was more fitted to be aleader of men, than a 
mere item in a system of pipeclay and buckram ;_ hence, 
Lismarck retired fromthe army, and, while leading 
the life of a country gentleman, gave his mind to the 
study of history and politics, doubtlessly not omitting 
the study of Machiavelli, of whom, by the way, he 
has proved a promising pupil, and oue of whom the 
author of the “ Prince” would be proud. 

In 1846, Bismarck became a member of the Diet of 
Saxony, and in the following year of the General 
Diet. In the latter place it was that he first distin- 
guished himself, at least gufficiently to attract the 





[THE PRIME MINISTER OF PRUSSIA. ]} 


attention of the ys Court of Prussia, by the sin- 
gular vivacity of his language, and his irrepressible 
tendency to start some bold and audacious paradox, 
which he then maintained with remarka‘Je vigour and 
ability. One of the theories which he expounded in 
this fashion was to the effect that large cities were 
centres of all that was mischievous and wrong—that 
they were obnoxiousin the highest degree to the general 
welfare of nations, and ought to be destroyed as hot- 
beds of evil principles. The Revolution of 1848 had 
the effect of completely confirming Bismarck in his 
absolute tendencies. Thus showing his genius for 
good, or for evil, to Europe at large, the King of Prus- 
sia at once marked the rising statesman as one whose 
political views would be eminently acceptable to him, 
and, in 1851, invited him to enter the diplomatic ser- 
vice; and, further to mark his estimate of his value, 
shortly afterwards appointed him to the post of Prus- 
sian representative in the Diet of Frankfort, at a time 
that his Majesty knew that most difficult and delicate 
questions were to be discussed and settled. 
What great events from trivial causes spring. 

During that; sitting in the Diet, the hitherto com- 
paratively obscure country gentleman, it is supposed, 
met with an opposition that wounded his suseepti- 
bilities and irritated his dogmatic and overbearing 
temper; at all events, from that period may be dated 
his constant manifestations of enmity towards Austria, 
for henceforth Bismarck never lost an opportunity of 
declaring that Austria was not only the hereditary foe 
of Prussia, but a common source of danger to Ger- 
many and disquiet to the whole of Europe. It is true 
that the Prussian Liberals did not agree with these 
views, but Bismarck had hit his mark—they detested 
Austria more; and when, in 1862, Bismarck was sent 
to Vienna, and contributed largely to the exclusion of 
Austria from the Zollverein, organizing a systematic 


vppusttion to Count Rechburg. and all propusitivus 
which emanated from him, the hatred of constitutional 
principles which has always distinguished the Prussian 
Minister was apparently forgiven, if not forgotten. 

As we have recently showa, the main object of the 
present war—at least, as far as Prussia is concerned— 
is to create a vast united Germany, under the Imperial 
Sovereignty of Prussia, a, design which has been 
seething in the minds of Prussian sovereigns and 
statesmen since the days of the first Frederick, and to 
his fame—honourable or otherwise—Bismarck has 
been the first to convert this theory into action. With 
the hatred of Hannibal for the Romans, Austria has 
been the béte noir of his life. . But steadily and 
stealthily he has pursued his design. 

In 1858 a remarkable pamphlet (without doubt dic- 
tated, if not written, by Bismarck) appeared, eutitled 
“Prussia and the Italian Question,” in which an 
alliauce of Prussia, Russia, and France was advocated 
as the sure means of establishing a German Unity 
which should be at once safe and honourable, but, of 
course, to be under the guardian care of Prussia. 

Thus (significantly) in the following year Bismarck 
went as Ambassador to St. Petersburgh, and remained 
for three years at the Court of the Czar—with what 
result the development of present events may slow. 
Again, and equally significantly, he went as Ambas- 
sador to Paris, and so, perhaps, up to a certain point, 
obtained a promised neutrality on the part of Louis 
Napoleon in the event of a war breaking out between 
Prussia and, Austria, The, amount of influence he 
obtained over the latter astute soverecign—who, by 
the way, decorated him with the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour—time alone must show. 

After a six months’ sojourn at Paris, he was sum- 
moned to Berlin to officiate in the double capacity of 
Ministex‘of Foreign Affairs and Master of the King’s 
Household, and from that moment his name has be- 
come a piower in Hurope. 

At the time of his return to Prussia the couvtry was 
a prey to internal conflict, the Lower House of the 
Legislature being in. diametrical opposition to the 
King and Bismarck’s absolutist scheme of strengthen- 
ing the regular army at the cost of the Landwehr, or 
Militia. In this dispute, however, despotism con- 
quered. The House was dismissed by the King at the 
instance of Bismarck, who remained in power, and 
further distinguished himself by his extreme rigour 
towards the press. 

In 1868, however, an address was presented to the 
King, in which the Minister was charged with Laving 
violated the Constitution, but, of course, without in- 
jury to Bismarck. Again, in 1863, the House passed 
a vote of censure against him for concluding a secret 
treaty with Russia. Nothing daunted, however, he 
became even more inflexible and headstrong, and in 
1865 openly set at defiance the constitutioual rights 
and principles of the people. 

In conclusion, we may add that Count Bismarck, 
probably the most remarkable minister of a despotic 
sovereign since Wolsey and Richelieu, is as personally 
unpopular as his daring policy, has, for the nonce, 
been successful. How unpopular he is, and at the 
same time how defiant, may be gathered from the 
following dialogue which 4 leading French paper 
asserts and believes took place at Berlin between the 
count and a distinguished Frenchman who had at- 
tacked his policy :— 

“I know very well that I am as unpopular in France 
as I am in Germany. I am everywhere made responsi- 
ble fora situation which I did not create, but which 
was pressed upon me, as it was upon everybody. I 
am the scapegoat of public opiuion, but I don’t much 
care. I strive, witha d conscience, after an ob- 
ject which I consider useful for both Prussia and 
Germany. As regards the means, I have employed 
such as offered themselves. There is a good deal to 
be said about the internal situation of Prussia. To 
be able to judge of this. impartially, it is necessary to 
know, and study thoroughly, the peculiar character of 
the inhabitants of that country. While France and 
Italy form great social communities, animated by the 
same spirit and the same sentiments, in Germany in- 
dividualism predominates, Every one lives for him- 
self, with wife and children in his small corner, 
cherishing a theory of his wn, always. suspicious of 
his Government and his neighbours, andalways judg- 
ing by his own, and not by the general view. The 
sentiment of individualism, and the desire to contra- 
dict, aredeveloped in Germany to an incredible ex- 
tent. No Government will ever be popular in Prus- 
sia, whatever it may do. The great majority will 
always oppose. . The fact of its being the Govern- 
ment, and acting authoritatively towards the indivi- 
dual, brings ~it into bad repute with the moderate 
party, and still more with the advanced. section. 
Neither the Liberal nor the Reactionary Ministries 
have found favour with our politicians.” 

On being asked whether he did not think that tho 
general dissatisfaction might produce a revolution, 
Bismarck replied :—‘t The Government does not think 
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that any revolution is to be expected, and it does not 
fear it. Our revolutionists are not so very formidable. 
Their hatred finds vent in a number of bad names 
given to the minister, but they respect the King. I 
am the guilty party from beginning to end, as it is I 
alone against whom they rave. With a little more 
impartiality they would see, perhaps, that I did not 
act differently, because it was impossible to act other- 
wise. In the present position of Prussia in Germany, 
and especially considering Austria, we wanted above 
all things an army. That is the only power in Prus- 
sia which can be disciplined. A Prussian who would 
get his arm smashed at a barricade would come home 
rather depressed, and get well scolded by his wife. 
In the army, however, he is a magnificent soldier, 
who fights fikea lion for the honour of his country. 
Sixteen years ago, I lived quietly as a country gen- 
tleman, when the will of the (late) King called me to 
Frankfort, as Minister to the Diet. I had been brought 
ap in the admiration, I might say veneration, of the 
Austrian policy. But it did not take me long to get 
thoroughly disabused of my youthful illusions about 
Austria, and I became its firm antagonist. I did not 
know that I was ever to play a part, but at that time, 
alreidy, I conceived the plan which I now try to 
carry out, viz., to free Germany from the Austrian 
” pressure,—that part of it, at least, which by spirft, re- 
ligion, manners, and interest is closely allied with the 
fate of Prussia. To reach this goal I shall defy every- 
thing, even exile and the gallows. I once told the 
Orown Prince, who by education and: tendencies is 
more the man of parliamentary government: * What 
matters if they hang me, if only that rope ties your 
throne more firmly to the fortunes of pure Germany.’” 





THE BAL MASQUE. 


“A woman’s vocation plainly is—to talk !” 

“Merci! You remind me of an ancient remark 
about ‘ casting pearls.’” 

They sat looking at each other very much like 
“two amiable tigers;« who had not fully made up their 
minds as to the propriety of an encounter.” Captain 
Westervelt was the first to recover himself. 

“Pardon !. I think you and I are of very inflam- 
mable materials, Miss Nina, for we have done nothing 
but quarrel] during our acqueintance.” 

Vexed as she was, Miss Arundel could not suppress 
an amused smile, as she met the half-sauey, -codlly- 
provoking eyes opposite her. So she bit ber lips, and 
said nothing. 

“ But you baven’t told meone half I want to know,” 
said Captain Westervelt, eyeing her curiously. “My 
heart is bent upon really finding out your opinion. 
Miss Stanley is supposed to be your most intimate 
friend, and I don’t hesitate to say that I am anxious 
to find out whether she is really engaged to Larry 
Graham. Ihave @ very exalted idea of the lady ; has 
my friend Larry a ghost of a chance?” 

The dainty white hands’ played idly among the 
brightly-coloured worsted, and Miss Arundel had 
completely regained her self-possession as she an- 
swered him. 

“Engaged? Ob, no! Helen is just enough of a 
flirt to keep Mr. Graham ‘ "twixt heaven and earth’ 
for many a day ‘yet. Pray, Captain Westervelt, what 
makes you so very curious about tuose two? I pri- 
vately suspect you of a ‘pumping system,’ and must 
offer my congratulations upon the skilful manner in 
which you conduct it.” 

Certainly, Nina possessed the power of irritating 
him, for his keen eyes flashed. 

Cecil Westervelt, whom his admirers had christened 
‘the cool captain,” was evidently playing a losing 
game witb Miss Arundel. 

“ That's crushing!” he ejaculated, promptly. ‘I'd 
not dare to provoke you to use cold steel in this 
fashion. You know very well how much I admire 
Miss Stanley. I’ve talked of her so much to you, that 
I almost believe you think I am in love with her.” 

“Quite right. I do.” 

The instant the elear, cold words had left her lips 
Nina repented bitterly. She could have beaten her- 
self with many stripes (and did mentally) for so utter 
a mistake—so bad a move on her chess-board. But 
she looked him fearlessly in the face, and ‘saw the 
grey pallor steal up to his forehead as he caught his 
breath quickly. 

“So! And E have been all this while finding out 
your real opinion of me?” 

“Oh! do tell me what it is; I'm dying to know,” 
cried a laughing voice from the door, as the speaker's 
jaunty figure stood on the threshold. “Bertie and I 
nave been skating till I’m so tired, so have stopped to 
get something refreshing,” and Helen Stanley sank 
coquettishly down on a low stool at Miss Arundel’s 
feet. “ Bertie’s coming up,” eontinued she; “ you'll 
have time for that merciless opinion’ before he gets 
here, Captain Westervelt.” 





own metry smile, “ I was merely going to remark that 
women always say what they mean, and mean what 
they say.” 

“Sphinx!” playfully, with a glance at the silent 
figure in the arm-chair, “I prefer a proper respect 
paid to my-questions. What's your ‘real opinion’ of 
me, then ?” 

“The only woman I ever really loved!” clasping 
his hands with mock rapture, that sent Helen off into 
a peal of laughter. “How can you expect anything 
more lucid from a man in my state of mind ?” 

“Pray recover your equilibrium before ‘Monds 
evening; which reminds me, Nina, that want to 
you all about Mrs. Seymour’s Bal Masque. Bertie !” 
as her cousin walked leisurely into the , “ please 
turn Queen’s evidence, and divulge so the re- 
doubtable captain’s costume.” ys 






“You give me credit for more than I 
ever had,” said Bertie Gray, sh heartily 
with his friend. ‘“ Cecil hasn’t made confidant 


on the costume question. I i knows, 
however! I say, Cecil, wouldn't a idea for 
you and I to change dresses at the moment, just 
to puzzle and annoy these girls? As for Miss Nina 
there, I’m sure I'd know the turn of herbead through 
any mask whatever.” iy 

“Great wisdom you would dis 
your costumes, Bertie,” said Miss 
“You quite forget that only the 
masks,” 








“Too true, alas! for my chateau . 
I don’t want to carry you off, 
the door, and there’s time for a.dri 
before Helen gets through ‘her * 

’ m 


attempt an 
so; for his 2283 
anger to allow him) a 
make her feel the eight 
‘cool captain ” knemballa 


-tume, waiting 





with, so he bowed & rm 4 go 
followed Bertie down #hestal 
When Helen turned 


jo look at her 
that her eyes were full ; . 
“ Wliy, Nina,” she ee ate whi ba 


ned 2?” ; ' 
Of course, that was the very last thing 

in poor Nina's power totell her. She le a 
ashamed of herself that.¢he wanted to run away and’ 
hide, or do something equally absurd. So she con- 
trived to laugh off the question, and turned the subject 
to one less personal. : 















“ Do you know, Heien,” said she, “*an ides strack |’ 


me, a moment ago, in regardto the ball? What do 
you say tochanging costumes with me? It would 
afford us much fun, I fancy. We are so nearly the 
same height and figure, that Iam sure we can carry 
it out successfully.” 

Helen jumped from her seat in ecstatic delight. 

“ The very thing, my dear creature. Why didn’t 
it occur to mebefore? Being masked, we can do it 
so nicely; and Oh, dear me, Nina, if. Captain 
Westervelt has your companion character—as_ he pri- 
vately told me last night—Iam just positive I could 
never put on your cold dignity to him.” 

“Yes,” thought Miss Arundel, bitterly, “he will 
have an excellent opportunity there for private con- 
versation !” 

Butshe said, ‘Nonsense, Helen! I can arrange it. 
You and Bertie can meet here, and we girls will be 
all cloaked and masked when the gentlemen come. 
Then, after we arriveat Mrs, Seymour's, they will only 
be able to know us by our’costumes. 80, consider it 
all settled, dear ; you goas ‘fair Amy Robsart,’ with 
Captain Westervelt as the Earl, and I, in your dress 
of a French marquise. How well Bertie will look iu 
the Louis Quatorze style.” 

So Nina Arundel sat chatting for more than an 
hour with her friend, and not a ‘word escaped her of 
the dull, cold pain at her heart: “She would have been 
so glad ofa little sympathy, but ‘instinctive delicacy 
kept her from telling Helen of theinsult she had used 
her nametocover. After awhile Bertie came, and 
Helen, bidding Hier a loving good-by, was whirled 
down the Avenue. 

Nina Arundel was a very proud girl, and carried 
her cold self-possession almost to a fault. Cecil Wes- 
tervelt had been for a long time past paying her most 
marked attentions, in his own peculiar, cool way ; and 
before she was well aware of the fact, she felt that he 
was her master. : 

And now, for a mere passing pique, to have roused 
him to a pitch of anger she had never known before, 
was hard for the girl to bear. 

But Nina’s own nobler self did not desert her in the 
present emergency. 

The struggle with her pride was a hard one, But 








the finally resolved that it was ber ‘absolute duty, no 
matterhow humiliating, to apologize frankly, and rely 


‘Ab, Miss Helen !""he said, with a reflection of Lr | wot his generosity. 





a 
Having once come to that conclusion, she waited 
patiently for the captain to call. 
Friday, Saturday: no well-known ring, no quick. 
military tread on the stairs. . 
Sunday night, Nina’s pride deserted her—as that 
erous demon is wont to do when most required 
—and the woman’s heart asserted itself in passionate 


sorrow. 
The last night of the old year! What a crowd of 
old, sad memories floated through the lonely girl’s 


mind. 

A-violent nervous headache was the result of her 
midnight vigil; and MNew-Year’s morning Mrs, 
Arundel quietly told her that she had better deny her- 
self to visitors that day, if she expected to attend the 
Bal Masque. 

So ‘Nina yielded, with @ half-sigh, and hid her 
tears on her pillows. 

Her maid reported, during the day, that Captain 
Westervelt had called; but she got no satisfactory 
news of him until her mother came up with tho 
superb flowers which his card accompanied. 

“flow kind!” thought the girl, as she bent half 

over the exotics; “ but I sup I ought to 
to Helen. No! I will not; nobody shall 
flowers but me!” and with heightened 


| carry 
colour Miss Arundel passed into the hands of her hair- 


dresser. 
Very lovely, indeed, she looked as she stood, en cvs- 
for Helen. The antique court dres. 
hair became her well. Hers was that 
iar beauty, “ blonde aux yeux noirs ;” rare, 
thoroughly bewitching. 
sately, when Captain Westervelt entered, 
had just tied on their masks, and, fear- 
a cota, the girls hurried the gs ntle- 















r grand plan, they liad 
pover to keep sileuce ; 
tthe dark cushions oi 


low caught a glimpse 


z ily detected her dis- 
‘dreweon her gloves and hii 


-Bertie’s handsome eyes dance! 
: aud he whistled softly to him- 


legant house presented a lively 

nce asthe quartette came down 
: estervelt, as the Earl of Leicester, 
‘blazed, jewels; and Helen Stanley, brim- 
‘with fon and mischief, enjoyed intensely the 
















wahe-was playing. ‘Ihe tricksy sprite very 
: outright as she thought, 
~ eavens! if he should go and make love to 


her for Nina!” 

However, after the third dance, the gallant captain 
relieved her of further anxiety by departing “to find 
Miss Stanley.” Truth’to tell, Helen was rather glo! 
to have him go, being seized with a frantic desire to 
goand torment Larry Graham, whom she had jus: 
discovered in the crowd. Miss Arundel had been 
dancing, and was in the midst of an auimated conver- 
sation, when a voice behind her said : 

“ Madame la Marquise!” 

Had not the mask been a kind friend, he might have 
seen the girl grow pale; but she only said a laughin: 
sentence in French, to sustain her part, as sliv tovx 
his arm. 

“Come, Miss Helen,” said he, lightly, you and | 
can have a chat in the conservatory.” 

“A flirtation, Captain Westervelt, fief What will 
numerous dowagers say to all that?” suid Nina, as- 
suming Helen’s very gesture so well that she was 
surprised at herself. s 

“You and I are past flirting, are we'not? Now, if 
it were your friend there, Miss Arandel!” and, 
despite her mask, Nina felt the keen ghutice that 
seemed to Jook her through. 

“Well! What if it were?” she answered, in- 
differently. .“ Nina understands herself abuut as well 
as any girl I know.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that? 1 sometimes doubt 
whether she is not an enigma to herself. Do help me 
to read a little of what she keeps so carefully cou- 
cealed.” q 

Here wasa pleasant situation! ‘To sustain Helen's 
usual style, Nina knew she must be enthusiastic iu 
her own praises; and then if, some day, he should 
find her out! ‘Besides, she'really wauted to make 
her apology, and here was a fitting opportanity. A'! 
this, and much more, flew through ‘her brain as she 
answered : 

“An exposition of Nina? Now that's a modest 
request. ‘Talk about women’s curiésity. Experience 
has taught me that men’s is infinitely more keen when 
ence roused. As for Nina, she is warm-hearted and 


affectionate, proud to a fault, and #0’ self-possessed 
for her own peace of mind ;” and an unconscious sigh 
just reached tHe ears of the listener, 
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encounters, and I find Lalways have to stand en garde 
with her. Dll own to you, Miss Helen; that 1 have 
tried for somie time to find a weak place in the armour. 
I think we now may do some execution, with the 
small sword, in a rough|sort of way ; but for ‘those 
keen thrusts, under the guard, that drain your life- 
blood before you know you're hit—commend me toa 
woman; or rather, give her a name, aad call her Miss 
Arundel!” 5 

She wascut to the very quick; and in the dim, 
soft light of the conservatory, he saw her hand trem- 
ble as she raised it to her mask. 

“Stop, Captain Westervelt,” she said, with a sob, 
as she lifted her pale face towards -him, “let me end 
this very senseless deception by making you @ neces- 
sary apology for a most uncalled-for and unlady-like 
remark the last time we met. I was very wrong;” 
and, for the first time, Cecil Westervelt saw the 
proud eyes droop before his own. She looked at him 
as she made her little speech, and expected to see, at 
jeast, a flash of surprise as she raised her mask. But 
she did not yet know the “cool captain”—he was as 
coldly impassable as ever. 

“Do not say more,” he said, very gently. “I 
hardly thought you could have intended the full bit- 
terness of your tone and words. Would you mind 
very much telling me what prompted you to say 
such a thing ?” 

“TI think it was—pique, perhaps,” she said, very 
slowly, not looking at him as she spoke. 

“Pique?” in a tone of undisguised surprise. 
“ What had I done? Was it offence at any previous 
remark ?” 

She hesitated. How could she tell him that his 
constant allusions to Helen had annoyed her beyond 
bearing? No, anything rather than have him think 
that ; soshe said, rather proudly : 

“Ido not esteem that a perfectly fair question.” 

His eyes fairly lit up; he bent over her and whis- 

red: 


“Is it because you think that if you say, frankly, 
you disliked my constant talking of Miss Stanley, 
you fear I may ‘lay the flattering unction tomy soul’ 
that you love me? Do not think of me so meanly, or 
imagine my vanity so great. Be your frank, noble 
self, and consider me an honourable man.” 

The hand she extended to him trembled; but she 
smiled her own proud, beautiful smile, as she said, 
with a strong effort : 

“You aré right. I will not be aftaid of your mis- 
understanding me.” 

He had compelled her to say the words out bravely: 
anda roguish smile lurked under Cecil Westervelt’s 
silky moustache as he said, ‘‘ Nina, it is' aot the fear 
—it is the truth !” 

Over the girl’s face and neck came the warm crim- 
son tide, even the delicate ears were. pink in her utter 
humiliation, For a inoment the feeling of misery was 
intense; then she was quietly and comfortably taken 
into @ pair of strong arms, and Cecil’s voice said, ever 
so tenderly, ; 

“How cruel I am! Nina, if you had not really 
loved me, you had read my secret long ago.” 

“You were’ so unkind,” slie whispered, trying to 
regain her wonted composure, and failing miserably. 
“How coulil you talk of me so unfairly to Helen, as 
you supposed ?” 

“Supposed!” and the much amused laugh rang 
blithely out. “ You silly child! I knew you from 
the very first moment; and, to crown the whole, 
Bertie told me slyly, up stairs, that he discovered you 
in the carriage. And, Miss Nina, just to punish you, 
lll inform you that Larry Graham and Miss Stanley 
have been engaged for a week; and I, made a confi- 
dant of the lady in regard to a certain dear little some- 
body,” animated byplay, best recorded thus——, ‘and 
I coaxed Miss Stanley not to tell you, poor victim! 
Dear, just make 1866 the very happiest of New Years 
for me, by promising to forgive and forget my hard 
test of your feelings, and make yourself ever to my 
keeping ag soon as possible.” 

‘The answer he received was not intended for publi- 
cation; but the beau monde are just now talking 
briskly over “that brilliant wedding,” and nobody 
knows but the privileged “we” that it was the re- 
sult of Miss Arundel’s Bal Masque.” D. V. 








_ News from Naples states that Vesuvius is showing 
signs of greater disturbance than has been the case 
for two years, 

THE consumption of petroleum in Europe, in, 1864, 
was 50,000,000 gallons, against 16,000,000 in 1862; 
the probable consumption in 1366 is estimated at 
90,000,000 gallons... | 

A NEW minor planet, the 87th of the group between 
Mars and Jupiter was discoveredon the night of the 
16H ult., by Mx. ‘N. RB. Pogson, the government as- 
tronomer, at the Royal Observatory, Madras. 

Tus Duke of Sutherland, it is said, has offered a 
prize of 1002 te whosoever shall scale Sutherland 


House in an serial machine not inflated with gas. 
We presume this does not allude to machines pro- 
jected: from ‘the area, or it could soon be done on 
the ramoneur principle. If any one has the courage 
to hang on to the tail of a big kite and drop on the tiles 
the trick will be done. 





TEMPTATION. 


——_—_——_»——_- 
By. J. ¥, SMITH. 


Author of “ The Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,” 
&c., &c. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 
Cunning is blinded by the thirst of gold, 
And avarice falls into the simple snare 
Which childhood might avoid. Old Play. 

The clever Mr. Griffiths had entered his lodgings at 
his accustomed hour, bade good night,to his landjady, 
and, to all appearance—retired to rest.as usual. We 
say to.all appearance, for nothing was further from 
his intentions than indulging in the luxury of sleep on 
the present occasion. 

After carefully securing the door of his chamber, he 
opened an old portmanteau, which he took from under 
the bed, and took from it a slouched hat, a long black 
great-coat, and an enormous white cravat, which he 
placed upon a chair, and contemplated for several 
minutes in silence. 

“The best speculation I ever made!” he muttered 
at last with one of his peculiar chuckles. ‘ Talk of 
the usurer’s gains—mine far exceed them! With no 
greater outlay than thirty shillings expended with the 
Jew clothesman, I cleared fifteen hundred pounds, 
and the articles areas good as ever! No bad invest- 
ment. They shall bring me as much more. before 
I have done with them! What can Sir Richard want 
withme?” headded. ‘Perhaps he has discovered that 
the real will——but no! that is impossible! Where 
handwriting and seals are concerned I could deceive 
the Father of Lies himself, thanks to the instructions 
of my respected parent |” 

Slowly. he began to attire himself for the ren- 
dezvous which he bad made, as he imagined, with the 
baronet ; and.so confident did he feel, that not a shade 
or doubt of misgiving once crossed his mind. 

By the time he had carefully completed his toile tte, 
the little Dutch clock by'the side of the bed had 
struck eleven. Mr. Griffiths cautiously opened. the 
@oor of the room and listened: All was still :his land- 
lady and her two daughters had retired to rest. 

Stealthily he descended the stairs, let himself out of 
the heuse by a back door which opened into a narrow 
court, and scon found himself in: the street. . With 
rapid steps he made his way towards the Strand. The 
only person he noticed on emerging from hislodgings 
was a porter, seated directly opposite the: house, upon 
a large trunk. He had evideutly stopped to rest 
himself. 

Still the clerk began to think it somewhat strange 
that {the man should be going exactly in the same 
direction as himself; but just as he began to feela 
little uneasy upon the subject, he turned off towards 
Charing Oross, whilst he pursued his way down Par- 
liament Street. 

“ What a foolI am!” he muttered ; “ startled atmy 
own shadow—and yet it is requisite to be cautious! 


as well torment myself about the groom who is sitting 
on the opposite side of the way, and suspect him to be 
@ spy upon me! Spy,” he repeated. ‘“ Who should 
set aspy upon me? Not Sir Richardhe does: not 
know me from Adam; and my whereabouts can’t in- 
terest any oue else!” 

With this reflection he proceeded towards the 
Abbey. The groom turning off into Downing Street 
dissipated his last doubts. He remembered how on the 
previous occasion he had experienced the same mis- 
givings, and the unnecessary pains he had taken to 
avoid persons who were perfectly unconscious of the 
suspicions their presence created. 

As the disguised clerk turned into the Dean's Yard’ 
a backney-coach drove rapidly past. He paused,.and 
walked back a few stops to gaze after it. 

“All right!” he thought, as the:sound of the wheels 
died away. “I defy the police and Satan himself to 
‘trace me now !” 

Like most boasts, it was a vainglorious one. ‘The 
parties he named bad kept a closer eye upon his pro- 
ceedings than he imagined. 

This time there was no friendly moon to illumine 
the cloisters, which were dark: as the fabled ‘pit of 
Acheron, save where a dirty oil lamp or two shed a 
dim, flickering light though the wire, basket-like cages, 
rin which they were suspended—a precaution which 
did not always secure them from ‘the mischief-loving 
propensities of the Westdiinster boys. 

Mr. Griffiths made his way cautiously towards the 





spot where he had formerly met the} baronet, and, seat-, 


Precaution, they say, is the mother of safety! I might | 


Ing himself upon thestone bench, he patiently awaited 
his arrival. 

He had not been upon his post more than a quarter 
of an hour before he heard a quick,,firm step advancing 
towards him. Had it been a slow and cautious one, 
in _ probability his suspicions would have been ex- 
cited. 

“Ts that you, Sir Richard?” he said, as the party 
drew near, 

* Hush!” 

“Oh, there is no danger of interruption!” continued 
the clerk. ‘“ Weare alone, and know each other!” 

“ Perfectly !” replied a voice which made him start. 

The next instant a pair of arms were thrown around 
him, and he felt, himself pinioned in a grasp of iron- 
Vainly the guilty wretch struggled to free himself, or 
to disengage the weapon which he carried from his 
girdle. His efforts were as useless as those of an in- 
fant in the bands of a giant. 

“Let me go, Mr. Clement!” he said; “‘you have no 
right to detain me!” 

“T will make one then !” replied our hero. 

The footsteps of several persons were heard rapidly 
approaching the spot, 

Mr. Griffiths descended to the most abject entreaties, 
promising, if his young master would only let him go; 
that in the morning he would explain everything. 
_ Besides,” he added, “you have no warrant to arrest 
me!” 
“But I have!” observed one of the party who by 
this time surrounded him ; “a moment longer, sir, just 
till I draw his sting, if he has one, and place the hand- 
cuffs on him !” 

With a dexterity which only long practice could 
have given him, the speaker, who was one of the old 
Bow Street detectives, slipped his hands up the coat 
of the prisoner, and removed from, his person a pisto!, 
which proved on examination to be loaded, He nex: 
slipped the iron bracelets, as he called them, over his 
wrists; and in less time than it has taken to describe 
the transaction, the now detegted felon stood disarmed 
and secured. 

“This conduct is infamous!” he said, affecting an 
air of injured innocence; “what charge have you 
against me ?” 

“ All in good time !” replied the well-known voice of 
Mr. Foster, senior. 

“T have a right to know!” continued the clerk. 
“ Can't I come here to meet-——” 

He hesitated: for once he was not ready. 

“Meet whom ?” demanded Clement. 

“' My sweetheart!” answered. the prisoner; “ withou’ 
being followed like a thief and treated in this way !” 

‘Because you are @ thief!” replied the lawyer, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Where is the packet which you purloined 
from my private office?” 

* Ask your gon!” replied the clerk, with a sneer. 

* Villain!” exclaimed our hero; “dare you accuse 
me of taking it?” 

“ Young men will gamble!” was the answer. 

Patience, my boy!” said his father, fearful lest 
scorn and insulted honour should urge the young soldier 
to forget himself; ‘‘ the serpent’s favg is drawn—he 
sold it to Sir Richard Trevanian !” 

“That you must prove!” observed Mr. Griffiths, 
coolly ; ‘to-night is your turn, but to-morrow may 
be mine! Iam not so entirely at your mercy as you 
imagine!” 

That same evening he sleptin prison, whilst Clement 
Foster and his parent returned to the. house of Miss 
Mendez, to inform her of all that had taken place. 

When brought to Bow Street on the following morn- 
ing, the prisoner defended himself with consammate 
skill and effrontery—not only denying all knowledge 
of the packet, but expressing hisconviction that our 
hero lad taken it: which shameless assertion he 
justified, by relating the offer he had overheard Stork, 
the money-lender, make respecting it. The magis- 
trate’s opinion was shaken, and it was not without 
some difficulty that he granted even aremand. Poor 
Clement was in despair: the fair name of which he 
was so justly proud, seemed likely to bo tarnished 
for ever. 

His only hope was in Martha, and the influence she 
possessed over the fears of Mr. Stork. 

No sooner was that warm-hearted friend acquainted 
with the new difficulty, than she offered at once to ac- 
company the lawyer aud his son to the house of her 
grandfather’s former partuer: his evidence she knew 
would clear ber young favourite from all participation 
in the crime, and bring the guilt, home to the perpe- 
trator and receiver. 

“ To the perpetrator, possibly !” observed Mr. Poster, 
with a. sigh; “ but the receiver is already beyond the 
arm of human justice—Sir Richard Trevanian died 
inn, night!” 

6 pointed as he spoke to ane of the dail 
lying on, the. table. rtha took it up, and Fond 
that the intelligence was but too certain—a fit of 





apoplexy had cut short his career of crime, his hopes 
st fears. : 
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His son was now Sir Walter Trevanian. 

More bitterly than ever did the lawyer regret the 
loss of the deed—for the moment had arrived when, by 
the direction of the testator, he was to break the seals: it 
seemed as if accident and man alike conspired to bafile 
justice and aid the cause of crime. 

On arriving at the house of the money-lender, it was 
not without some difficulty that the party obtained an 
entrance: the old man was on his death-bed, and a 
crowd of hungry relatives, whom he had kept at a dis- 
tance whilst in health, had gathered round hit, despite 
his curses and imprecations on their offiviousness, eager 
to share in the spoil. 

His two eldest nephews were tormenting him with 
questions respecting his idol, gold, wher Mr. Foster 
entered the room, followed by his companions. 

“Gold!” repeated Stork, fn a feeble tone; “all the 
world is mad on thesubject of my gold! I tell you that 
[havenone! Lam pour—miserably poor! Yon will 
have to bury me amongst you, or else apply to the 

parish!” 
; * Nonsense, uticle!” exclaimed the elder of the two 
men ; “we know better than that!” 

The dying man uttered a groan of impatience. 

“ Come,” added the speaker, in a coaxing tone, “ you 
may just as well let us know where it is—you can’t 
take it with you: it will save a great deal of trouble 
after you are gone!” 

“Not a penny!” shouted Stork, his evil passions 
roused by their importunity ; “ not a farthing! Hungry 
curs—wolves that ye are—what brings ye here? I 
never sent for you!” 

‘he second nephew, who had hitherto been silent, 
muttered something about duty and affection. 

“ Duty and affection, then, reward you!” replied the 
money-lender ; “for not a shilling will one of you ever 
inherit! [have taken care of that!” he added with a 
chuckle; “I have taken care of that! I have disap- 
pointed * 

The words which were about to follow appeared to 
be suddenly frozen upon his thin, parchment-like lips— 
for his eyes had fallen upon the pale features of Mar- 
tha, as she stood contemplating the painful scene at the 
opposite end of the room. 

“ What does she do here?” he shrieked ; “ they can- 
not touch me now! I am dying—and death pays every 
debt! Take her away!” he added, clntching at the 
hands of his affectionate relatives, who still maintained 
their position at his bed-side ; “ she comes to denounce 
me—to drag me to justice! Remove her, aud the gold 
shall be yours!” 

The two nephews, who for a far less sum than the 
amount the speaker promised would willingly have 
bartered their eternal welfare, eagerly arose from their 
seats to comply with his request. 

“ Back !” exclaimed Martha, in a commanding tone; 
“one word from my lips, and even the wretched bed 
on which the expiring wretch now writhes in all the 
terrors of approaching death, ceases to be his!” 

“False!” shouted Stork; “Iam not a felon—they 
can’t rob me of my gold! Drive her away—drive her 
away!” 

Regardless of the scowling looks of the two nephews, 
who were awed by the presence of her companions, 
the grand-daughter of Peter Quin advanced to the 
side of the bed, and solemnly adjured the dying man 
to answer if be had not been paid the thousand pounds 
by Cloment Foster on his coming of age, and whether 
‘he had not rejected with disdain the offer of abstracting 
the deed from his father’s chambers. 

‘*No—no! He did take it!” answered the money- 
lender, with a look of malice; “ you can’t frighten me 
now! I am dying—beyond your reach !” 

“But not the reach of God!” solemnly observed 
Martha; “ who reads the heart—who needs no proof 
—no witness—no confession; whose hand is even now 
upon you! Will you then die,” she added, *' with a lie 
upon your lips? Remember the stain of blood is on 
your soul—for years it has cried for juastice: if not in 
this world, it must be answered in the next! Know 
you not the doom reserved for the murderer ?” 

Stork groaned and writhed in all. the terrors of an 
awakened conscience. 

With an eloquence which till that hour neither Cle- 
ment nor the lawyer suspected her of possessing, she 
proceeded to pray—to call upon heaven to touch the 
Leart of the dying sinner—to send forth the spirit of 
penitence and atonement—and concluded by painting 
the joy which follows true repentance. 

Touched by ber words, the wretched money-lender 
declared that he would confess, and demanded some 
one to go for a magistrate. 

In less than an hour Clement brought one to his 
bed-side, and every one except the lawyer and the 
minister of justice retired. 

“Your vindication, my dear boy, is most complete!” 
whispered Mr. Foster, as he pressed the hand of his 
son, after having seen the last of tho money-lender; 
“ he has confessed everything!” 

“Everything ?” repeated Martha, with a searching 





The old gentleman fnelined his head in answer to 
her question, and during the ride home not another 
word was exchanged between them. Our hero was 
puzzled to account for this singular conddet, and as 
they left Harley Street together, demanded an expla- 
nation of his father. 

“ It isa most painful one!” replied the lawyer, “and 
one that I could wish had not been made! You have 
heard me speak of thason of General Maitland ?” 

“ Who disappeared so unaccountably ?” 

‘“* He was murdered by Stork and Miles, assisted by 
aman whom they knew only by the name of The 
Captain, at the instigation of Peter Quin, the grand- 
fatter of Martha!” 

“ And the wretch confessed this?” demanded Cle- 
ment, anxiously. 

“*“More—he has described the exact spot in which 
the remains of the murdered George Maitland were 
concealed. I regret to say it is one of the houses in 
the Almonry, the property of Miss Mendez!” 

“ Painful, no doubt !” observed the young man; “ but 
the discovery cannot affect her ?” 

“ Legally, no!” replied the old man, with asigh : 
“ morally, yes! The world isa harsh judge, and visits 
the sins of the father upon the children!” 

Captain Foster felt no less pained than surprised, and 
began to reflect what might be the feelings of his pa- 
rent when he should learn that he was attached to the 
grand-daughter of a murderer. 





CHAPTER LVIIL 
This conscience doth make cowards of us all. 
Shakespeare. 

On quitting his father, Clement Foster proceeded at 
once to the Clarendon Hotel, where his friend Lord 
Peapod had taken up his abode, under an 
name—being anxious to keep the fact of his having es- 
caped the death so traitorously intended for him asecret 
till he should be convalescent: even to our hero he did 
not enter into any explanation of his motives—but an 
author may be more confidential with his readers. His 
lordship wished to punish his unnatural uncle, whom 
he shrewdly suspected of being no stranger tothe 
murderous attempt of his servant Peter. 

“IT thought you had forgotten me, Clem!” exclaimed 
the peer, a8 he shook the hand of his only visitor, 
“ Peace appears but a stupid affair after the excitement 
of a campaign likeours! I suppose we shall gradually 
grow as cold and politely indifferent towards each 
other as though we had never slept under the same 
tent !” 

“ If I thought that,” replied our hero, I should re- 
gret the peace as muchas youdo! Come, Peapod—I 
beg pardon, Major Jones!” he added—the name his 
lordship passed by in the hotel—“you have some 
reason to complain of me—and yet 1 am more to be 
pitied than blamed !” 

“ No tidingsof Louise?” 

“ None!” 

“Nor of her mysterious protectress, the Queen of 
Sheba ?”—by which title the speaker meant to desig- 
nate Madame Krudner, the Swedish ambassadress at 
the court of France—" who predicted ——” 

“T am tired,” interrupted his friend, in a desponding 
tone, “of being made the sport of fate! No sooner do 
lextricate myself from one difficulty, than my evil 


destiny plunges me into another! Would that I 
—— your easy philosophy—your happy indif- 
erence. 


“No you don’t, Clem!’’ replied the peer, with a 
faint smile; “they would destroy you in less than a 
year—kill you with inanition! Do you kuow,” he 
added, “ that since I have suffered so severely and been 
left so much alone—lI didu’t mean that as a reproach— 
I begin to feel disgusted with the world—and still more 
with myself! At times I am half inclined to let my 
uucle retain my title and fortune, and seek for excite- 
ment in a life of adventure!” 

“ Which you would tire of indess time than you 
gave me!” observed his visitor ; ‘* you are hipped, my 
dear fellow!” 

“ On the contrary,” said his lordship ; “I have been 
amusing myself, and ill bet-—— But I forget—you 
never bet! Well, then, as I defy you to guess how, [ 
may as well tell you at once—I have been making my 
will !” 

“Time enough for that,” replied Clement, with, a 
laugh, “ when you have half a dozen children round 


“I shall never marry !” was the reply. 

It was in vain that our hero attempted to rally his 
friend out of his sombre humour—sallies which a few 
months previous would have set himin a roar of mirth, 
scarcely drew from him the faintest smile: he had de- 
termined to be dull—and for once most religiously ad- 
hered to his resolution. 

During the dinner—for the friends passed the rest of 
the day together—the hum of many voices, which rose 





look. 





occasionally into cheers, or died away in peals of merry 


laughter, was heard in the apartment directly ungey- 
rreath the one occupied by the invalid. 

“ Whom haveyou below ?” he inquired of one of thie 
waiters, who found time to answer his bell at last; 
a an =“ the tneve fotiles of red clavet!” . 

t y Peapod and hig.friends!”: replied the man, 
“ Magnificent spread — turtle and two of the fines 
haunches of the season—ortolans from France—boar's 
head from Germany—no expense spared! His lor). 
ship desired, when he gave, the order, to have th. 
most sumptuous dinner the establishment could plac, 
upor the table! I wish, geatlemen, you. could hays 
seen it!” , 

“Do you!” said.the pretended Major Jones, drily, 

“ Any further orders, gentlemen ?” 

The waiter was told that he might retire. Our hero 

felt annoyed at the contretemps : he feared the effect i) 
might produce upon the excitable temperament of his 
friend, who sat for some time after their informant hai 
quitted the room in moody silence, from which ho was 
suddenly roused by a tremendous cheer and the jiug- 
ling of glasses. 
“They appear very merry!” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of bitterness; ‘am I not right,Clem? Would it not 
be cruel to return to life and destroy so much happi- 
ness? My worthy uncle is:doubtless listening to au 
eulogy upon his own virtues—modestly smiling, ny 
doubt, at the comparison which some jackall las 
drawn between the late and present Lord Peapod!” 

“You are in error!” replied his friend, soothingly; 
“it was the health of the Regent which they drank! 
Your ancle’s turn has not come yet!” 

“ You are right!” said his lordship, after listening 
for a few seconds; “‘ there is Marshall roaring out “God 
save the King!’ I shall be in time.” 

“Iu time! In time for what ?” demanded his friend, 

“ To return thanks when my, health is drunk!” an- 
swered the invalid, drily. 

‘** For heaven's sake, my dear fellow, be cool!” 

“ Cool !” repeated Peapod; “I am‘as cool as if the 
blood in my veins|had been, iced instead of the claret, 
which I have barely sipped! Help. me on with my 
uniform! By heavens!” he added, with a laugh 
which rang ¢through the apartment, with the merry 
tone of former time, “I would not miss the scene— 
the confusion my appearance will throw them into— 
to exchange my coronet of viscount for that of a 
duke! Not that, entre nous, Clom, I set much value 
upon either !” 

Finding that remonstrance only increased his excite- 
ment and rendered him more obstinate, our hero 
yielded to bis caprice, and assisted him to exchange 
the dressing-gown in which he had dined for his {ull- 
dress uniform. 

“Come!” said the peer, surveying himself in tho 
glass, ‘for a dead man I don’t. look so very badly. 
Ten to one that you see paler faces than mine in the 
room when I make my appearauce amongst then! 
Note them, Clem!” he, whispered; ‘and, above «il, 
note the features of my uncle and his dear friend Mar- 
shall! You ‘know what Hamlet says!” 

This was the plainest allusion which the speaker 
ever made to the suspicions which they both enter- 
ee the colonel and his confederate. 

they reached the apartment in which tho 
dinner was given, they found the door open. For- 
tunately, a screen at the back of the president's chai 
enabled then to hear every word that was uttered 
without being seen. 

Marshall was on his legs—to use a technical phrase 
—when they reached the scene. With the modesty sv 
peculiar to the man, he claimed the indulgence of the 
guests whilst he proposed the health of their noble host 
whom he described as.the possessor of every virtue 
under the san—spoke of his. co , eloquence, and 
single-heartedness—and only enumerating the 
catalogue.of his merits for want of breath. At every 
pause in bis discourse, there was a general chorusvi 
 Hear—hear!” 

They could not do less for aman who gaye such ex- 
cellent dinners. 

“Why, the fellow lies like an epitaph!” obscrved 
Clement Foster to his friend. 
ee The orator is about to conclude !” replied his lord- 

ip. 

Marshall having exhausted every form of flattery. 
as well as the entire stock both of real and imaginary 
virtues, finished his pent by calling upon the guests 
to drink the health of Lord Peapod, *‘than whom,” he 
added, “a braver and a better man, a more loyal sol- 
dier, or a truer gentleman, never existed!” 

The health was drunk with the usual amount of en- 
thusiagm, as a matter of course; and as soon as tle 
applause had subsided, there was a gentle hum of ex- 
pectation; the donor of the feast was about to returm 
thanks. 

“Now. is my time, Clem!” whispered. the real peer, 
and, with an air of the greatest unconcern, he walked 
into the room. r - 

His uncle, who had already risen from his chair, 





having his back to thescreen, was the last person to 
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perceive him, and to many who were present he was 
personally a stranger ; added to which, his illness had 
go altered him, that it was not till he spoke that even 
his brother officers, many of whom were present, re- 
cognized him, 

“Very handsome indeed, Marshall !” he said, at the 
same time coolly taking the glass of wine from the 
hand of his uncle; “ more than I expected from you! 
When I require an epitaph, you shall write me one !” 

(To be continued) 
—_——— 


LIVING IN GLASS HOUSES. 


“Wity were you not at Elliot’s last night, Mrs. 
Lyman?” asked Mrs. Fortesque, as tho ladies 
happened to meet on a morning visit at Mrs. Ap- 
leton's. 

r “We do not visit,” replied Mrs. Lyman, with 
a shade of mortification passing over her counte- 





bance. 

“Not visit!” repeated her friend in an accent of 
surprise, and fixing her eyes as she spoke, with a pro- 
longed look of astonishment that caused Mrs. Lyman 
tocolour. “Indeed! It was an elegant party, the 
handsomest I haye been at this winter. Indeed, the 

y of the season.” 

“Tt could scarcely s Rawley’s,” said Mrs. 
Lyman, with smothered indignation. ‘I am sure 
there was nothing spared there that. wealth could 
procure, and their house is larger than Elliot's.” 

“Yes, but it was such a jam at Rawley’s,” said 
Mrs. Fortesque, in the tone of one absolutely op- 
pressed and disgusted by the recollection of the 
crowd. “Such a melée of people! and all sorts of 
people, too. This paying off party debis in that 
manner is, in my opinion, very vulgar. Now, at 
Elliot’s it was so different. Just everyone you would 
wish to meet and no more. One really feels it a com- 
pliment to be asked to such a party! There was 
room to see everything, and the ladies were beauti- 
fully dressed. No crowd; everything recherché and 
elegant.” 

“The dressing at Rawley’s was clegant,” remarked 
Mrs. Ryman, evidently piqued that the party she had 
just been describing to Miss Appleton with no small 
degree of complacency as so superb, should now be 
spoken of as @ melée. 

“Did you think so?” said Mrs. Fortesque, with 
affected surprise. “It was very inferior to that of 
last uight. Indeed, in such a crowd there’s no induce- 
ment to wear anything handsome. But last night the 
ladies really came out! I never saw such dressing! 
And then the supper! It was exquisite!” and then 
Mrs. Fortesque paused, as if words failed to picture 
forth the magnificence of the scene. 

“Tt seerrs to me that all suppers are alike,” said 
one of the Miss Appletons, with true girlish igno- 
rance. 

“Oh, my déar!” exclaimed both the ladies at once. 

“The difference between such a supper as we had 
last night at Elliot’s and such a one as we had even 
at Rawley’s,” continued Mrs. Fortesque, “is immense. 
The exquisite china, the plate, and then the natural 
flowers—such a suppér as you can only serve fora 
select party.” 

Mrs. Lyman looked very angry. The Rawleys were 
rather her grand people; and as she had not been at 
Elliot's, she did not like this being set down in the 
crowd of anybody's invite. 

“Tam fairly tired, out,” continued Mrs, Fortesque, 
with some affectation of languor, “ with this succession 
of parties. I do wish people would be quiet a little 
while and let one rest. The girls too are quite jaded 
and fagged with dancing night after night so.” 

“Oh, it’s too much,” said Emma Appleton. “I 
never go to more than two or three a week. I wonder 
you do,” turning to Mrs. Fortesque. 

“How can you help it, my dear?” said Mrs. For- 
tesque, iu the tone of one bewailing a great hardship. 
“You give such offence if you decline.” 

“I decline whenever it suits me,” replied Miss 
Appleton, “and people bear the disappointment very 
philosophically,” she added, smiling. 

“You may well say that, Emma,” s:id Mrs. Lyman, 
with an emphasis meant at Mrs. Fortesque. “Society 
is so large now, that I, at least, never find offence 
taken when I decline.” 

“But yon cannot decline a first invitation,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Fortesque. ‘‘ Now the Elliots, for instance. 
Chey have just called upon us—we could not refuse. 
Are you going to Hammersley’s to-morrow, Emma ?” 
x e aa sail , Emma, “we are not invited. Are 

ou 

“Yes. It's a small party,” replied Mrs. Fortesque. 
“We shall go there first and whiecwiits to Lascelle’s.” 

“IT saw you all at the Opera on Monday,” continued 
Emma. 

“ Yes,” she replied. “We were there the first two 
acts. We went toe Mason’s:from there. By the way, 
did you call on the bride yesterday ?” 


’ 


“No,” said Emma. “I have never visited the 
Halseys.” 

“ But as Hamilton's friend ?” pursued Mrs. Fortes- 
que, “I called on his account,’ 

“ No,” said Emma, carelessly. ‘I hate bridal recep- 
tions, and avoid them whenever I possibly can.” Mrs. 
Fortesque had risen as she was speaking, and she 
or “Oh, don't go. Why are youin such a 

urry 

“TI must, my dear,” replied Mrs. Fortesque. ‘‘ This 
is Thorp’s and Ringold’s reception day, and then I 
must at Meredith's. I have not been there since 
the party—and Cadwalader’s too. “Mary,” she said, 
t ig to her daughter, “don’t forgetthem. We have 
been owing that visit so long, and Harrison’s, and I 
don’t know how many,” she coutinued, as if quite 
oppressed by the weight of her fashionable cares. “I 
don’t suppose we get through with the half of 
them. Come, Mary,” and so bidding Emma and her 
friends good morning, she withdrew. 

The door had hardly closed upon her, when Mrs. 
Lyman, still wrathy at the manner in which Mrs. 
Fortesque had spoken of the Rawleys,and angrier still 
at finding she was going to Hammersley’s, let off some 
of her indignation, exclaiming—“ How that woman 
does work for society !” 

“One would think she had been at court to hear 
her talk of Elliot's,” said Emma, langhing. 
“Just so, Emma!” said Mra, Lyman, in a tone of 
bitter satisfaction at her young friend's laughing satire. 
“Tt’s too absurd! Just as if there is any particular 
distinction in going to Elliot’s. And as tosaying they 
called first, I Gon't believe it. They, strangers here! 
and people of their fortune and consequence are not 
likely to go about. making first calls.” 
“ What's that?” said Charlotte Appleton, who had 
been engrossed in conversation with a gentleman on 
the opposite side of the room during this discussion. 
“What's that about the Elliots making first calls?” 
“IT wassaying that it was rather remarkable that 
they should have called first on Mrs. Fortesque,” re- 
plied Mrs. Lyman. 
“ But they did not,” said Charlotte. ‘ Of course, as 
strangers, you know they would not, Mrs. Lyman. 
And I know that the Tortesques called some time 
ago.” 

ee Are you sure of that, Charlotte?” asked Mrs. Ly- 
man, with the triumphant mauner of one securivg an 
important secret. 
- “Certainly,” replied Charlotte, “for she asked 
mamma and myself to call and introduce her, 
which we did. You know we are intimate with the 
Elliots. I am sorry we were prevented from going 
there the other night.” 
“T thought so!” said Mrs. Lyman, exultingly. “It's 
just like her !” 

“ T’here’s no reason why she should not have called, 
Mrs. Lyman,” said Emma. 

Mrs. Lyman did not look assent to this. She merely 
said, however: . 

“ Perhaps so; but I don’t like calling on these rich 
people for their parties—for it amounts to that—when 
you cannot return them.” 

“But, my dedr Mrs. Lyman,” said Emma, “then 
only the rich would know the rich: and there area 
great many charming people in society who cannot 
afford to entertain, and whom the Elliots and others 
are delighted to have at their houses,” 

“Oh, my dear,” returned the lady, with much ex- 
citement of manner, “that’s all very well where you 
have happened to know them; but I mean, I would 
not go out of my way to call on them, and court their 
acquaintance. But there’s nobody of any consequence 
iin society, or who entertains, that Mrs. Fortesque does 
not make a point of knowing. Now her calling on 
the bride yesterday as one of Hamilton’s friends— 
way she knows Hamilton justas you and I and half the 
town doa siight bowing acquaintance; but now 
he’s marrying a rich, fashionable girl, she finds out 
that it is incumbent on her as one of ‘ his friends’ to 
call on his bride! And she won't effect her object by 
this sort of thing, either,” she added, spitefully. “ The 
young men are tired of seeing those two ugly girls of 
hers at every place they go.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Lyman!” said Emma, expostulatingly, 
yet half laughing. 

““Of course, my dear,” returned Mrs. Lyman, 
warmly, “that’s the objoct. Everybody sees that, and 
she’ll fail.” 

“ Well, if that is the object,” said Emma—— 

“ And it is,” put in Mrs. Lyman, decidedly. 

“[ don’t agree with you in thinking she'll fail,” 
continued Emma, without noticiug the interruption. 
M. think the Fortesques are nice gitls, aud generally 

iked.” 

“No beauties you'll allow,” said Mrs. Lyman, 
scornfully. 

“No, not beauties,” replied Emma, “ but they get 
On as well as if they were. Besides, really Mrs. 
Lyman, to do Mrs. Fortesque justice, I never saw 





j} anything sbout her like a match-makipg mother.” 





“Ob, my dear!” ejaculated Mrs. Lyman, “she's 
very anxious to marry them off. And well she may 
be. The other two are growing up as fast as they 
can. Ionly think she is taking the wrong course. 
And then such a Iabour as she makes of it. She's 
somewhere every night.” 

“Oh, yes, sometimes at two parties of an evening, 
besides the Opera,” said Charlotte. ‘There's no 
say oe in society at such a rate. They have an 
ea thatit is tonnish, I believe.” 

“Too absurd!” repeated Mrs, Lyman, who evi- 
dently had not yet discharged all her wrath; but 
being obliged to make other calls, she rose, and as 
Lady Teazle says, “left her character behind her,” 
for she was not fairly out of the room before Emma 
laughed, and said: 

“Poor Mrs, Lyman! She can’t get over the For- 
tesques getting on so well in society. To be sure 
they do push for it, but they get it. And their being 
at Elliot's, where she was not asked, seems. to have 
ovpped bye — of ¥" yasplice. 

¥ to 8 80 ingly of Rawley’s party, 
too,” said Charlotte. “That Saity was unkind in 
Mrs. Fortesque, for she knowshow much Mrs. Lyman 
thinks of the Rawleys.” 

“That was the reason, of course,” replied Emma, 
laughing. “ She knows the Rawleys are Mrs. Lyman’s 
grandees, for there’s no one that thinks more of great 
people than Mrs. Lyman.” 

“No, how droll it is,” said Charlotte; “every in- 
vitation is taken as such a compliment, and every 
omission as such a slight—as if there was any cis- 
tinction in being asked anywhere. But she thinks so 
much of these things.” 

“That did strike me,” remarked Mrs. Henry 
Willing, who bappened to be present, but who had 
taken very little part in the conversation hitherto, 
“for I have always looked upon Mrs. Lyman as a 
person who rather pinned her faith upon fashiouable 
people, and who rated, her acquaintance very much 
according to their consequence.” 

“Oh, she does,” said both the girls in a breath. 

“Tt is that,” continued Emma, “that makes her so 
angry with Mrs. Fortesque. They are intimate, and 
Mrs. Fortesque is always ahead of her in making 
fine acquaintance, and getting invited to parties that 
are rather exclusive. Now you'll see Mrs. Lyman 
won't rest till she visits and is, invited at Eiliot’s too.” 

“But I really think she is unjust, Emma,” said 
Charlotte, “in saying her object is to get the girls 
matried.” 

“ To be sure sheis,” said Emma. “But the fact is, 
her own head is so full of anxiety on the subject of 
marrying Cornelia, that she thinks every other mo- 
ther’s must be the same.” 

“The Fortesques are no beauties,” continued Char- 
lotte, “ but they are quite as handsome as Cornelia 
Lyman.” 

“And a great deal pleasanter,” replied Emma. 
“They have something at least, but poor Cornelia bas 
nothing.” 

As the Appletons were “ at home,” that morning, 
the conversation was here interrupted by other visi- 
tors: Elliot's party was again the theme of discus- 
sion ; the display of wealth and beauty on the oc- 
casion giving rise to much animated criticism. 

“ One of the most striking persons there was your 
friend Mrs. Norton, Miss Appleton,” said Mrs. Heury 
Willing. 

“ T never saw herlook more beautiful,” remarked 
another. : 

“Nor more beautifully dressed,” said Mrs, Willing, 
quietly, but with meaning. Emma coloured at, this, 
for she felt the inuendo. Mr. Norton had failed not 
very long since, and the expensiveuess of his pretty 
wife had not escaped its due portion atleast of animad- 
version. 

“What was it ?” asked Emma. 

“A very beautiful blue silk, with flounces of superb 
lace almost to the hips,” replied Mrs. Willing, in a 
tone that conveyed as much reprehension as tones 
could convey. 

**Oh, that’s the same lace she has worn these three 
winters, Mrs. Willing,” said Emma, vexed that her 
pretty friend could not even wear her old things with- 
out exciting unkind observations. 

‘Tt does not look well, Emma,” said Mrs. Grayson, 
“ for though it’s not new, it’s expensive, aud not in 
keeping with their present circumstances. It’s in bad 
taste 


Emma looked disconcerted, and said she thought 
“that a matter of very little importance when every- 
body knew the lace almost as well as they did Mrs. 
Norton herself.” 

Mrs. Willing, however, did not think so. Every- 
body knew. the expense attendant on society, and she 
thought it altogether very indiscreet in Mrs, Norton 
tobe out as constantly as she was. It excited much 
remark. 

Whereupon an animated ani piquant discussion 








ensuedin which poor Mrs. Norton was well pulled to 
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pieces. Emma, however,defended her bravely, though 
driven from point to point. 

That she was very expensive, if not extravagant, 
seemed to be settled beyond disputé, and Mrs. Willing 
was not willing te make arly allowance for her youth 
and inexperience, or permit her beauty and grace any 
weight at all in the matter. 

Emma was for overlooking everything, Mts., Wil- 
ling nothing, and the discussion was certainly aa 
warm and personal as is ever deemed allowable among 
ladies; and when Mrs. Willing rose to leave no one 
remained behind, fortunately for Emma, but Mrs. 

Frayson, with whom the Appletons were quite inti- 
mate, and she gave vent to her indignation almost be- 
fore Mrs. Willing was out of hearing, 

“She isa pretty one,” she exclaimed, “ to find fault 
with Mrs. Norton. She is as.expensive as her means 
will permit, herself, without Mrs. Norton’s excuse of 
youth and beauty.” 

“But, my dear,” interposed Mrs. Grayson, “ her 
husband has not failed,” 

‘‘ No,” said Emma, “ because he is not a merchant. 
But everybody knows their circumstances, He is 
over head in debt, yet they entertain and give dinners, 
and she’s for ever at the Opera! But because she’s 
not a beauty, and does not care particularly for dress, 
she is very virtuous about poor Mrs, ‘Norton !” 

“Very true,” said Mrs. Grayson, laughing. “I 
could not but be amused while she was talking to 
think how much that she was saying would apply 
equally well to herself. But people never think of 
that when they are laying down the law for others. 
But have you heard, girls, this story about Mrs. 
Crawford ?” 

“No. What?® they both asked. 

And then followed a piece of scandal that had just 
burst upon the town too naughty to repeat. 

‘ Shocking !” and “ Can it be true?” they both ex- 
claimed. 

“No doubt of it,” replied Mrs. Grayson. “No one 
will visit her,” and with much interest she continued 
to add circumstance and suspicion, one top of the 
other, without mercy or stint. 

All minor gossip was forgottenin the engrossing 
interest of the new subject. Mrs. Grayson talked on 
till the French clock on the mantel-piece struck the 
dinner-hour, when she departed. 

“ What were you talking of, girls?” and with great 
interest they detailed Mrs. Grayson’s bit of gossip. 

“Strange!” said their mother, “that Mrs. Grayson 
should be the ‘rst to tell it.” 

“Why ?” asked both daughters at once. 

“ Because just such an affair occurred in her own 
family some years ago,” replied Mrs. Appleton. 

“In hers! When?” exclaimed they, in astonish- 
ment. ‘I never heard that before.” 

“Ob, you can hardly remember it, [ suppose,” con- 
tinned Mrs. Appleton. “It was just after I was 
married.” 

“Then,” said Charlotte, laughing, “it’s not sur- 
prising we do not remember the circumstance.” 

“Thad forgotten it was so long ago,” said her 
mother. “It made a great’ talk at the time,” and 
then the scandal] that had been dead and buried years 
and years was revived and listened to with no smail 
degree of interest. 
“ How strange!” said Emma, “when her mother 

paused, “that Mrs. Grayson should talk of Mrs 
Crawford.” 

'*T should think,” said Charlotte, “ she would ayoid 
all such stories as carefully as possible.” 

“‘Oh, I suppose she thought.we knew nothiog about 
it,” said Emma. 

“But if we did not, she must,” replied Charlotte. 
“ People cannot forget such things themselves, though 
others may.” 

“Mrs. Grayson bas gone through severe trials and 
mortifications in life,” observed their mother. 

“Then it ought to give her some charity for 
others,” said Charlotte. “But she is the hardest 
woman I know.” 

‘It appears to me that’s always the case,” said 
Emma. “One would think that suffering would 
soften and purify, but it does not.” 

“Not that kind of suffering,” remarked their 
mother; “that which comes of mortification, and 
which we experience at. the hands of our fellow 
mortals. There are few natures fine enough not to 
grow hard under it.” 

Emma heard her mother afterwards in a low voice 
telling her father the story she had just heard from 
her danghbters, and giving Mrs. Grayson as authority. 

“The less she says about it the better,” drily re- 
marked Mr. Appleton. 

“You remember, my, dear,” continued Mrs. Apple- 
ton, “that affair in her family.” 

“To be sure,” he replied. “A bad business. I 
always wondered how they got over it.” 


the old couple warmed up in the reminiscences; and 
though Emma tried, she soon gave up attempting to 
keep the thread of grandmothers and .great aunts— 
particularly as her fathet and mother 7 Noga con- 
founded the present with the past generation, and she 
found that the “young Tom Crawford” they were 
talking of was now the “old Tom” of t 
times; the “young Tom” of the day being almiost'a 
middle-aged man with a Tom, Jr., treading fast upon 
his. heels. 

Charlotte and’ Emma were soon talking. over their 

morning Visitors, and Emma again spoke with some 
warmth of Mrs, ‘Willing’s remarks upon Mrs. Norton, 
who happened to be Emma’s particular admiration, 
her extravagance being, in her opifiion, “ very 
natural.” 

“*T’can conteive,” she added, “ of people’s ‘com- 
pounding sins they are inclined to, by damning those 
they have no mind to,’ but to abuse others for doing 
just what you ate doing yourself passes my coni- 

ehension.” 

“ Tt’s the old principle, I suppose,” said Charlotte, 
“Tord, I thank thee that I am not as other men,’” 

“Yes, but,” persisted Emma, “when you ate as 
other men.” 

“Well, then, not so bad perhaps,” said Chariots, 
laughing. “Mrs. Willing takes comfort in thinking; 
she is only expensive, while Mrs. Norton is extrava- 
gant. Everybody has her besetting sin, {t seems.” 

“T wonder what outs is,” said Emma. “If we have 
one?” 

“ Well,” said Emma, said Charlotte, much amused ;’ 
“if we have one. For my part I think we approach 
perfection as near as possible, ‘Sans peur et sans re- 
proche.’” 

“* Sans peur,’ certainly,” said Emma, in the same 
tone of playful mockery, “if not ‘ sans reproche.’ Well, 
but what do we abuse other people most for?” she 
added, “for, depend upon it, that’s the particular ami- 
able weakness we are given to ourselves.” 

‘* What do we abuse people most for?” said Charlotte. 
“ Why, for abusing others, I think—and we aro called 
satirical, you know.” 

“People in glass houses should not throw stones,” 
said Emma. 

“No, that is,” said Charlotte, carelessly, “if. they 
care about having their windows broken.” 

“ Nobody likes to have their windows broken,” 
said Mrs. Appleton, gravely, who just entering caught 
the last part of the sentence, which she took literally 
with a true housekeeper's feeling. 

“That's true, mother,” said both the girls, laugh- 
ing at the odd application of her remark, “It’s very 
trae, though you didnot mean it, in more senses than 
one.” 

But whether they remembered these sage reflections 
and kept them the next “Reception morning,” we 
think very doubtful. They could see the folly of Mrs. 
Willing’s and Mrs. Grayson’s throwing stones, but 
that they abatidoned the agreeable pastime themselves 
we will not take upon ourselvestosay. F.E, F. 








FACETI &. 
“Bri,” said Bob, “ why is that tree called a weep- 
ing willow?” “Cause one of the sneaking, plaguey 
things grew near our schoo], and supplied master 
with switches.” 
QUESTION AND. ANSWER. 

“ Whose pigs are those, my lad ?” 

“ Whoy they belong.to that there big sow.” 

“No, I mean who is their master ?” 

“ Whoy,” again answered the lad, “that little un, 
he’s a rare un to fight.” 

Tue celebrated Malherbe dined one day with the 
Archbishop of Rouen, and fell asleep soon after the 
meal. The prelate, a sorry preacher, was about to 
deliver & sermon, and awakened Malherbe, inviting 
him to bean auditor. “Ah, thank you,” said Malherbe, 
“pray excuse me; I ‘can “sleep very well without 
that.” 


How to Make A Horse Grow.—" That's a tall 
horse,” said Laidlaw. ‘Yes. You can’t account for 
it,” replied the stable-boy. “No how,” said Laid- 
law. ‘‘He belongs to Hummians, the livery-man,” re- 
plied the boy, “and his tallness comes through his 
having been regularly higher'd (hired) every day for 
the last seven years.” 

A Srrance Misrake.—As a fisherman named 
Nantes was passing through St. Mary’s, Scilly, at 
early morning, he was surprised and astounded to 
find the clothes ef a man hanging to the iron rails of 
the chapel. They consisted of a black coat, vest, 
and extensions of the same colour,, a. hat, one boot, 
and other articles, with a gold watch, a silver tooth- 
pick, a new pair of black kid gloves, and the key of a 





And then Mr. and Mrs. Appleton had a long, cosey, 
comfortable talk, in which things long past and for- 


gotten were again raked forth and brought to life, as | adjacent pier; the crier was consequently commuoice ‘ 


door in the pockets. It was concluded that some one 
had committed suicide, probably by jumping over the 


7 ies 
ted with, the type was. set for bills, and the. drags oo, 
ready. Meantime the Clothes were inspected by tuany 
and at Iast recognized as being thosé of & gentlems, 
last seen at the Western Hotel,.where he had spent 
a good part of the previous evening. On this it was 
suggested that the dwelling-house of the person name, 
Should be visited, whith had, of course, been thougi+ 
unnecessaty, a¥ he lived by himself, and the key of 
the door was found in his pocket. However, son 
one did go to the‘house, and there found the house. 
holder in bed, as composed ds if nothing out of the 
common had occurred “Poor féllow ! he had takey 
more than hig head could stand, and on jhis way 
home had mistaken the chapel rails for the pegs oj 
his bedroom, had undressed in the street, and walke| 
home in the modest costume of the Greek Slave, 


A MODERN ENGLISIE DUEL. 


An amusing story. comes from Newcastle-unjer. 
Lyme, where it has been the one topic of G08sip 
during the last few days. ° 

Four professional gentlemen, residing in that town, 
were playing billiards, when one offered to bet tha: 
he’could make a certain stroke, which produced a 1. 
joinder from one of the others that he declared was 
an insult and an attack on his honour, 

High words followed, and presently the injured ons 
challenged his assailant to a settlement of the dispute 
with pistols. ‘This was accepted, and the other gen- 
tlemen were requésted and consented to act as seconds. 
It should’ be stated that only the challenger was really 
in earnest in the affair, and that the others regarded it 
as a joke, 

To make a long story short, the four repaired to the 


|} rouse of oné of them; pistols were borrowed, but 


only a pair of horse pistols were. procurable, and 
these were loaded by the seconds, who put in tho 
powder, but, unknown to at least one of the priuci- 
pals, slyly dispensed with balls. 

The challenger, who was throughout quite in 

earnest, having actually made his will, the party ad- 
journed to the garden, a secluded. spot, and were 
placed thirty paces apart, and the weapons were 
handed to them. 
At a given signal both fired, and the challenged 
fell. His second ran to him, and, in raising. him, 
dexterously smeared his face with a red colouring, 
having all the appearance of blood. The other stood 
still, as if rooted to the spot, pale as death, and trem- 
bling like a leaf, when he saw the effect of his fire. 
The body of the fallen man was carried into the 
housé, and surgeons were sent for, or pretended to be 
sent for, but no cné was able to come. 

When the challenger recovered full possession of 
his senses, his distress was painful to witness. Ile 
took the hand of his supposed dead opponent, pite- 
ously moaned his fate, and cried aloud. 

After lying still for some time, tle dead man could 
stand it no longet.° He laughed and jumped up, 
startling the other even more than before, but pre- 
sently it dawned on the mind of the valiant challenger 
that he had been hoaxed, and, amid the laughter of 
the others, he rushed out of the house in a state of 
mind more easily imagined than described. 

The whole story looks like a hoax, but. its truth is 
vouched for by one, at least, of the parties to this 
modern English duel. 


Beauty is worse than liquor; it intoxicates both 
the holder and beholder, 
Somesopy tried to excuse’a liar to’ Dr. Johnson, by 
telling him he must only believe half he said. “Ay,” 
replied the doctor, “ but which half ?” 
Tae Last Toast.—The ladies :—May their virtues 
exceed even the magnitude of their skirts, while their 
faults are still smaller than their bonuets. 
A DULL lecturer said;—“ Fools are not all dead 
yet.” “No,” whispered a wag across, the table, “or 
you wouldn't be here to say so.” 
NeEvER let people work for you gratis, says an au- 
cieut philosopher. ‘Two years ago & man carried a 
bundle for us, and we have been lending him two 
shillings a week ever since. i 

A Lavy asked a noted dottor if hé did not think 
the small bonnets the ladies ivore had a tendency to 
produce congestion of the brain: “Oh, no,” replied he, 
“the ladies who have brains:don’t wear them.” 
Necro SHrewpyess—Love Your Esemres.—\ 
clergyman told a negro he should love his enemies. 
“Me do love ’m.” “* What enemies do you love most?” 
“Rum and cider, massa.” 
Tag lateststyle of bonnet hag turned up. It is de- 
scribed as consisting of two straws, tied together with 
a blue ribbon on the top of the head, and red tassels 
suspended at each of the four ends of the straws. 
DancGerous. Use or @ALL.—Editors who occasion- 
ally dip their uibs in gall or wormwood must be care- 
ful to eschew Edinburgh jurisdiction. The new 
provisional order ‘contains amongst other crudities 





the following exquisitely “ moral iaw,” viz. :—‘* Every 
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mn who in or near any street or court commits 
the following offence, ''shall, on “coriviction on the 
eyidence of one or more credible witness, be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding five pounds for each offence, 
orin the diseretion of the judge of police before whom 
he is convicted, ‘may, “without a penalty being in- 
ficted, be committed to theré'to remain for a 
period not exceeding sixty days (that is to say), every 
son who uses abusive language.” : Would 
calling a gentleman an lamite be abusive lan- 
guage? Gentlemen of tho’ third gatate, beware ! you 
may spend the autumn in Smith’s Hotel! 

“Pa, has Mr. Jones's eyes got feet?” “ Why, my 
boy?” “Because D-heard: mother say to Mr. Doolittle 
that at & party, the other evening, Mr. Jones’s eyes 
followed her all over the room.” 

CRIMINALS AND PAUPERS. 

Not know how to treat our criminals! Don’t we, 
though! Just see now. 

First of all, you catch yourcriminala brutal wife- 
beater, we Will say, of else's ruffianty garotter. Fiat 


experimentum in corpore vilissimo. 
Then, having caught your criminal, cage him in a 
workhouse. him on thin gruel; and not tco 


much of even ‘that. Bring him down to skin and 
bone, and take all the spirit out of him. Give him 
work like oalenma-picking, stnpifying and monotonous, 
and never let.a ray of hope in to enlighten him; 

Then, when he falis.ill, which he is.pretty sure to 
do. confine him in a sick-ward, which is crammed to 
suffocation. Huddle him with a herd of raving, filthy 
lwatics. Taint him with the breathing of a dozen 
diseased Jungs. Keep him wakeful by the coughs 
of the asthmatic and consumptive. Crowd round him 
thebeds of paupers dying of infectious cholera or fever. 
Prop hinr with hard Hows, fresh taken from a death- 
bed. Tend him with hard hands, hard eyes,and harder 
hearts. Let Ignorance and Malicesit watching by his 
side, and Drunkenness and. Dirt be installed as his 
head-nurses. ‘Give him physic by hap-hazard, 
meastred by the rule of tipsy, shaking thumb and 
fore-finger. Dose him with a purge if he complain 
of being aguish, drench him with « salt-draught 
whenever he feels thirsty. Should he be paralyzed, 
take no‘ heed -of the bed-sores that will scourge him. 
Let him Tie, 

In short, treat your brutal criminal as you do your 
wretched pauper: Torture British vice to death as 
British innocence is tortured. Leave off petting your 
foul gaol-birds, your assaulters and garotters. 
your model prisons on the model of your workhouses. 
Let your convicts lead the dog’s-life that your.paupers 
long have led, with just a taste of the ’ cat” now and 
then by way of fillip. Then. see the reduction there 
will be in gaol-retarns, and how the threat of work- 
house torture: will tempt vice to be virtuous.—Punch. 


A Garar Law. Lumrary.--The Coal. Commis- 
sion, if they should require legal advice, have only to 
apply ef the late Solicitor-General, who’s a Collier ? 
—LFuncen, 

ParatyzinG Prece or News ror Mr. B.—JMrs. 
B—*Mr. ‘Bl ‘Mr, Bal!’ Here’s somebody been 
writing to The. Times,to say that when. the banns 
have been put up after the Second Lesson, the mar- 
riage is an illegal one, ‘and consequently void! Why, 
pe " we were married, Mr: B:!!" Do you hear? 
—Frunch. 

ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

“Mamma, dear, Mrs, Robinson has written to ask if 
I will go with her to the‘ Zoo” ext Sunday. I 
should so like to.” 

“ What, my dear!, on Sunday!) never.” 

“Why, but we go to the Kensington Gardens!” 

“T disapprove of looking at beasts on Sunday !” 

“But the people look at each other, Mamma; not 
at the beasts.” 

“If you are sure of that, my dear, you may accept 
Mrs. Robinson’s invitetion,"—Punch. mm y 

A Very Strone Onion.—At the Thames Police- 
court, the other day, oné William Onion was com- 
mitted for trial on a charge of violently assaulting a 
policeman. He had been previously convicted eight 
times for assaults on the police, and once for ill-nsing 
% publican. Mr. Onion was.described as “a tall and 
strong-looking man.” Onions generally are strong: 
Fs appears to be absolutely insufferable.— 

unch. 

A REVERSE. 
When the defeated Austrian flies 
Across the Alpine ridge, 
Fair Venice, with her Bridge o’ Sighs, 
Will soon her sighs 5 é 
THE, CATTLE. PLAGUE. 

We have to acknowledge a letter from a puzzled 
agriculturist, who bas received a printed form from @ 
large cattle+food firm, and ‘does not know how to fill 
jtup. It is headed with this sentence: 


ould | bu 


during the time of the Cattle Plague, have escaped 
the rinderpest.” 

Our correspondent, says that he does not) know 
whether: London cattle can write, but his can’t. He 
has supplied them ‘with pens, but they don't seem to 
know B from a bull’s foot.—Fun. 

BRIGHT AND WRONG. 
“Tories are fools!” so Mill defines; 
The Toxies own he’s right, 
For every one of them declines 

To be considered Bright. 


Toast AND Roast.—Amacquaintance of ours being 
called on the other day to give the toast of ‘‘ British 
Trade,” “ Cumming» and* dry tobacco.” 
Being called on for an explanation, he stated that he 
meant the great commercial principle—“ Small! profit 
and quick returns.—Fun. 


Fun. 








SUMMER FESTIVAL. 


Come—for the Year's imperial wealth is glowing 

His largest wealth on every forest shrine, 

And all the South-winds through the wood are 
blowing 

Their harmonies divine. 


Divine, with its fall, sunny, perfect treasure 
Of queenly rose and royally-mantled tree ; 
No stinted largess, but an angel-measure 

Is given unto thee. 


To thee, the heir of all this wondrous glory, 
This laughing paradise of colour, sound— 
Yon rivulet that sings its dreamy story, 
Yon blue sky sketched around. 


The heir! Oh, ponder on that word’s grand meaning, 

The heir!—Of what?—this very rose-wreathed 
world, 

With all its music, its voluptuous sheening, 

Its flags of love unfurled! 


This is thy kingdom! Oh, from mammon stealing, 
From all that dirt of the tempestuous mart, 

Show some small worthiness at least—some feeling 
That proves a grateful heart! W. R. W. 





GEMS. 
AGE is like:the air we breathe; everybody feels it, 
it no one sees it. 
OF all the dust thrown in men’s eyes, gold dust is 
the most blinding, 

Tr is not half the trouble to learn in youth that itis 
to be ignorant in old age. 

Sorrow, though it ever sharpens the intellect, also 
sometimes sours the heart. : 

Go to strangers for. charity, acquaintances for ad- 
vice,and to relatives for nothing—and you will al- 
ways havea supply. 

Ir is ungenerous,to give a man.occasion to blush at 
his ignorance in one thing, who perhaps may excel 
us in many. 

Do one thing at a time—that’s a rule. When you 
have done slandering your neighbours, begin to say 
your prayers, 

A man who had lived mnch in society said that bis 
acquaintances wonld fill a cathedral, but that.a pulpit 
would holdall his friends. : 

Trv« joy isa serene and sober emotion ; and they 
are miserably out. that take laughing for rejoicing ; 
the seat of it is within, and there is no cheerfulness 
like the resolutions of a brave‘mind. 

PLEASURE iS a rose, near which there ever grows 
the thorn of evil... It is wisdom’s work so carefully to 
cull the rose as. to avoid the thorn, and let its rich 
perfume exhale to heaven, in grateful adoration of 
Him who gave the rose to blow. 

He who maintains the right, though countebanced 
by the few, must forego all expectations of popuiari 
till there shall be less to censure than applaud in hu- 
man conduct; and, when this is the case, the millen- 
nium will have dawned. 

GRATITUDE is the fairest blossom whiah springs 
from the soul; and the heart of map knoweth none 
more fragrant. While its opponent, ingratitude, is a 
deadly weed; not only. poisonous in itself, but im- 
pregnating the very atmosphere in which it grows 
with fetid vapours. 


A Worp ror THe Epixsurcn Capmen.—At the 
annual social meeting of the cabmen Professor Blackie 
said he had as little as possible to do with cabmen, 
because a man ought to use his legs when he could 
—(laughter)—snd he never used a cab except for the 
sake of his hat—(laughter)—or for the sake of his; 


i} owater. 


was obliged to take a cab, and then te had always 
found the cabmen most noble, honourable, and gentle- 
manly fellows. (Cheers,) 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 








Driep STRAWBERRIES FoR Dessers ts Winrer.— 
Put three pounds of strawberriesinto a large dish, and 
sprinkle six pounds of white sugar over them. Let 
them stand until the next: day, then scald them and 
put them back into the dish, On thé third er place 
another pound of sugar over them, and scald them 
again. In two days‘more repeat the process. After 
this, place the strawberries on #hair-sieve to drain, 
and then on fresh plates every day ‘until they are 
dried. They must be kept in tin canisters. 

To OLeas Looxrnc-GLAsszs.—Take a newspaper 
or a part of one, according to the size’ of the glass. 
Fold it small, and dip, it into a basin of clean cold 
When thoroughly wet, squeeze it out.in your 
hand as you would a sponge, and then rub it hard al) 
over the face of the glass, taking care that it is not so 
wet as torun down in streanis. In fact, thé paper 
must be only completely..moistened or damped all 
through. After the glass has been well rubbed with 


| the wet paper, let it rest a few minutes, and then go 


over it with a fresh dry newspaper (folded small in 
your hand) till it looks clear and bright—which it 
‘will almost immediately, and with no farther trouble. 
This method] (simple as it is) is the best and most 
expeditious for cleaning mirrors, and it will be found 
on trial—giving a clearness and polish that can be 
produced by no other process. It is equally con- 
venient, speedy, and effective: The inside of window 
panes my be cleaned in this manner, to look beauti- 
fully clear, the windows being first washed on the 
outside. Also, the glasses of spectacles, &e. The 
glass globe of an astral famp may be cleaned with 
newspaper in the above manner. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Tue other day an incomplete pack of cards of the 
fifteenth ‘century was sold at the Hotel Dronot for 
about £50. 

More than 1,500,000 human, beings derive their 
sole support from the culture and manuiacture of the 
fibres span by the silkworm. 

Durinc the eruption of Cosiguina, in Guatemala, 
on the Pacific, in 1835, ashes fell in Jamaica, 800 
miles eastward, and upon the deck of a vessel 1,200 
miles westward. 

Some men, while cutting a main drain on the estate 
of Earl Brownloy, near Ellesmere, the other day, dis- 
covered, six feet below the surface, a canoe eleven feet 
long, and cut out of solid oak. It was in good condi- 
tion. . ‘ 

GENERAL BEAUREGARD is still in Paris, and bas 
had an audiénce of the Emperor. Jt is remarked 
that while in America he called himself plain 
“ General Beauregard,” he has had his name engraved 
on his cards thus:—“ Monsieur le Général Toutain de 
Beauregard.” 

On the occasion of the recent visit of the Prinee of 
Wales to the training ship Worcester, a gun was 
fired at Erith by electricity to announce his arrival. 
The gun was placed on the pier 900 yards distant 
from the station.. Thisis the first instance, we believe, 
of anything in the way of a royal salute being fired 
by electricity. 

FASHION. 
 Fasnion rales the world, and «most. tyrannical 
mistress she is—compelling people to submit to 
the most inconvenient things imaginable, for fashion’s 
sake. 

She pinches our feet with tight shovs, or chokes 
us with tight neckbandkerchiefs, or squeezes the 
breath out. of our. body by tight lacing ; she. makes 
people sit up by night when they ought to be in bed 
and keeps them in bed when they ought to be up and 
doing. 

She makes it vulgar to wait upon one’s self, and gen- 
tee] to live idle and useless. 

She makes people visit when they would rather 
stay at home, eat when they are not hungry, aad 
drink when they are not thirsty. 

Sle invades our pleasure and interrupts onr busi- 
ness. 

She ruins health and produces sickness—destroys 
life, and occasions premature death. 

She makes foolish parents, invalids of children, and 
servants of all. 

She is a despot of the highest grade, fall of in- 
trigue and cunning, and yet husbands, wives, fathers, 
mothers, sons, daughters,.and servants, black ani 
White, voluntarily have become ber obedient servants 
and slaves, and vie with one another to see who 6s}? 








“We, the undersigned, having used Blank's Food 


books which he might be carrying. Sometimes he, 





{ be most obsequions. 
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G. Spzycer.—The proportions in chemical recipes are 
weighed, not measured. 

A Ons Year's Sunsceiser will Gad the recipe in our cor- 
respondence page. No. 156. 

Massie, dark hair, blue eyes, and good looking. The gen- 
tleman must be good looking, and with a moderate income. 
Forencg, auburn hair, blue eyes, and considered pretty. 

R. L. Spancer.—You can soften, or rather render ivory 
elastic, by the use of dilute hydrochloric acid. (2.) Refer to 
Nos. 108 and 145 of Taz Lowoon Reavex. 

Vrowet, seventeen, fair, brown hair, bluo eyes, of medium 
height, musical, of an amiable disposition, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

W. H. 8S. (a tradesman), twenty, 5 ft. 6in. in height, rather 
dark, steady, and not addicted to smoking. Would like a 
young woman between seventeen and twenty. 

As Inquimer.—Dr. Manning was consecrated Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster on the Sth of Juue, 
1865. 

H, Sraxrreip.—The shore end of the Atlantic Telegraph 
wire was made fast in Valentia Bay on the 2lst of July, 
1565, and not on the 29th, as you have stated. 

Gatiirot.—To grow a zinc tree, dissolve acetate of lead 
fn distilled or rain water; filter the solution thus obtained 
through white blotting-paper, place it in a suitable bottle, 
and suspend in it a small irregular-shaped piece of zinc. 

Luty Mar.—The French phrase you name, and which, 
by the way, you sadly mis-spell, is literally an oath ; thus we 
decline to translate it, as being unfit, either in English or 
French, to pass the lips of a lady. 

A Oonstant Reapgr.—Much depends upon the depart- 
ment you desire to enter. But even the lower would require 
@ plain but sound English education. A Civil Service Guide, 
however, will give you every partic 

E. B. A—To make cider without apples: Water, 1 gall, 
common sugar, 1 Ib., tartaric acid, 1 to 2 0z., yeast, one 
table spoonful; shake well, make in the evening, and it 
will be tit for use mext day. 

Daisy, sixteen, petite, fair,dark brown hair and eyes, of a 
lively and affectionate disposition, end thoroughly domes- 
ticated. Respondent must be well educated, and of gentle- 
manly manners. 

Littie Jacn, twenty-three, 5ft, 44in. in height, dark, 
, and a mechanic-with good prospects aud a 

. Respondent must be domesticated and 
willing to submit to a year's courtship. 

W. G—By s 1 t are bound to 
furnish three days’ notiee of all sales by auction to collectors 
of assessed taxes and ;poor-rates, uuder a penalty of 50. 
The collectors of police taxes huve no such privilege pre- 
Terence. 

Bexepict.—Marriage licences enable persons of full age, 
and minors, with the consent of parents or guardians, to be 
married in the church of the parish in which one of them 
has resided the specitied time. They are procured at Doc- 
tors’ Commons, St. Paul's Churchyard; or from any surro- 

gate, and cost about 2/. 10s. 

Arconaut.—It is computed that out of 5,482,000 emigrants 
who have left the United; Kingdom during the present cen- 
tury, 3,500,000 have sailed for the United States, and that 
the money remitted by settlers in North America to rela- 
tives in this country bas averaged for the same period 
500,000/. a year. 

Ixp1ax.—How morbid must be your taste, or rather mind, 
~ desire to“ tan your skin brown so that it will not come 

Should you, however, still desire to disfigure yourself, 
= advise you to apply to the first gipsy, or village tramp, 
who will probably, after yon have crossed his, or ver, palm 
with a piece of silver, initiate you into the process of using 
walaut-juice. 

A Constant Reaver —You are correct in your surmise, 
corundum is @ product of the Island of Ceylon. It is a mine- 
ral =r 5 resembling emery, and remarkable for its hard- 
ness. You may procure it (probably) at Knight's, in 
Foster aN Cheapside; or, if not, vbtain all requisite infor- 
mation from those gentlemen. 

F. G. 8S.—Uncovering the roots to some distance from the 
stem, filling in the space with about half a sack or more of 
sawdust, and covering it over with earth, a gentleman as- 
sures us he had found to be very successful in curing blight, 
and that the second year, after applying the remedy toiour 
very badly-blighted apple trees, they yielded a remarkably 
tine crop of fruit, Two or three years ago sume trees at 
Christcharch were treated in a somewhat similar manner 
with malt-dust When the roots were uncovered some 
months after, they were found free from blight where there 
was any malt-dust left about them. 1t did not occur to us 
to inquire whether the sawdust had been obtained from any 

one particular sort of tree, which might have properties es- 





Vow Hattz.—The war between Austria, Prussia, and 
on account of the Duchies, commenced in January, 
1864, and ended in wresting - coveted territory from the 
Danish Crown—the war no ed rival 
claims to the 7 Prim Pate’ in 1866. Tho end hits 
yet to be seen. There is an adage the seems applicable to 
the case, viz., that‘ when thieves fall out honest men get 
their cwa again " "—s0 it is es may again 
revert to Denmark. 
MY SAXON BLONDE. 
They say the be veer oa maids of Spain 
Are passionate and fond 
But eyes of blue are tender and true ; 
Give me my Saxon blonde! 


An arch coquette is the bright brunette ; 
Blithe and merry ay; 

Her love may last till the summer is past, 
Bat my blonde's for ever and aye! 


If bards of old the truth have told, 
‘The sireng have raven hair; 

But o’er the earth, since art had birth, 
‘They paint the angels fair! 


Ah, weltt«may be, the truth to see 
A lover is over fond; 
And I can’t deny—nor.will I try— 
My love is a golden blonde! J.C.8. 


Srormpomw?.—The death of Admiral Fitzroy occurred on 
Sunday, the 30th of April, 1865. It is, as you observe, im- 
possible to estimate tao highly the service the, lamented 
officer rendered to the Haval and mercantile interests of the 
country, or to ignore the fact that to his scientitic warnings 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of valnable-lives.have been 
preserved from. the perils of the ocean. Yet no national 
recog of such eminent services to society hus hitherto 
been manifested. 

G. P. Verz.—Napoleon Bonaparte was proclaimed Em- 
ror of the French on the 18th of May, 1804. His nephew, 
is Napoleon, the present Ruler of France, was, after 

many years of exile, elected a member of tlie National 
Assembly of the French Republic on the 12th of Jume, 1648, 
and on the 11th of December of the same year was installed 
President of the Republic. The Revolution of December, 
1851, enabled him to dissolve the National bly, mach 
after the fashion of our Cromwell with the Long Parliament 
in this country, and on the 7th of November, 1852, by a 
decree of the Senate, he was Emperor under the 
title of Napoleon LiL 
EpiTH, @ young, accomplished, and rather pretty girl of 
eighteen, has quarrelled with her lover through an inop- 
portune ae of a cousin about her own age, whose personal 
attractions she admits are quite equal to er own, but who, 
she imagines, receives more attention from her swain than 
is consistent with his prof of fidelity to herself, and 
after having accused him of* Lee gem Ober parted from 
him in anger, “ Edith" now regrets her hastiness, and asks 
how she ought to act inthe matter. It is quite evident the 
young lady is of a j disposition, and ready to take 
umbrage at every Unless she will resolve to conquer 
this se age to make herself and every one around ber 
miserable, she had better give up all idea of 
present premier is the 14th Earl of Derby. 
he ‘or 1830-33— 
Colonial Secretary, 1833-34 ; 841-45—Premier, 1852; 
again, 1858, (2. 2 Mr. Disraeli is for ‘he third time Chancellor 
aoe Leader of the House of ons, 
the right hepounine gentieman having served in the a 
Office in 1852 and in $353.9. (3.) The present nls Thesige 
cellor, Lord Ohelmsford, was, as Sir ? rederick 
raised to the same high office, with a perece. in 1 
lordship began life as a midshipman in the royal mo ot and 
fought at the Battle of Oopenhagen, ander Lord Gambier. 
(4) General Peel, the new Secretary-at- War, is the brother 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, and served in the same capacity 
in the Derby Government of 1858-9. 
A ae Fmes Barcabdrsman.—You are right. The 
le fire-engine named the “ Extincteur,” should be 
known to all. ‘he apparatus consists of a hollow case, or 
shell—carried usually upon the fireman's back—is charged 
with deiinite proportions of water, carbonate of soda, and 
tartaric acid. It is, in fact, another sort of soda-water ma- 
chine. When the tartaric acid comes in contact with the 
carbonate of soda, it seta free carbonic acid gas, which then 
ber, ra powerfully upon the water contained in the cham- 
oo it to a considerable distance when the tap com- 
with the latter is turned. This pressure is equi- 
staul tbanann ton tals square ineh, end wy vended 
forcing a thin jet of water to @ distance of from thirty to 
forty feet. Soda isknown to retard flame, and carbonic acid 
immediately arrests combustion, and thus these two sub- 


er, 








stances, being, together with water, projected upon a burn- 


ved by all persous—we had 
wok prorat Oy a foreightpence:” 
Star or Inp1a.—The long-deferred decision on the claims 
st last Seen given Gityt © Sages ot anacly ane nese ne 
a ven, a y years sin 
the booty was gallantly won. The amount to be divided 
> ‘ 


rs of an army of of lawyers 
of 6very grade, who clutch from 50,0004. to 80,0000. as 
their reward for the ae thet interposed objections and 
obstacles at every stage, and who, by the delay so occa. 

siongd, have sent <p meng fellow who assisted to win 
the prize to.a workhouse g' Aaa out the rem. 

haunt of his existence in, Dverty a » The 
arrangements of our aud only 
framed for the benefit of seein” 

Jean Ban, twenty-five, with an income of 120/., arising 
from ground ‘renta, and holding an official appointment that 
produces him 200), more per annum, is tired of bachelor life, 
and the too close supervision of a maiden ,aunt, who, as he 
thinks, stands too rigidly upon etiquette and: decorum, bus 
he is allowed no ©; Make acquaintance with 
any one with a-view to matriage. His aspirations for the 
beau ideal of domestio felicity. are mot extravagant. The 
young lady he wonld select must mot be, more than from 
éighteen to twenty-one years of age, of respectable faiily, 
fair education, and musical; if airy fee! 0 tage the better, 
bat tomperis indispensable, aii to’ her husband 
she must love lier home above all’ cae Objects in the 
world. Can auy of our fair ones! sends sympathize with 
the yearnings. of “Jean Bart,” extricate him 


eer cheerless gioom of “ pingle blessed- 
ness?” 
Oounuwrcations Rectrvep:— 
Anois a to » wt as twent: iid, wi affection- 
ate, good tempered, very fo no fortune, 


however, tut th the wealth of'a Elacneanaer 

5 F.S. pep CG." bag Aen hres lady, dari hair 
an eyes, ge clear com! plexi, roughly domes- 
ticated, cf highly 66 iy 


, Possessed 
ofsitie money, all ~sbenanbaae “B.C.” is 
@ cheerful and happy disposition. 

J. W., the aeteeen who would prefei 
man,” by—" A. EB." and “L. A.” “A. 


an English wo- 

” fair, blue eyes; 
“L. A,” very dark, Both industrious 
used to 


and domesticated, 


each will have a small property. 
Avrrep H, by—“A “Sonata Bs Reader,” teen, who is 
considered exceedingly dark ‘and eyes, and 


a 
J. J. Jauks by— Bessie,” a domestic arg twenty, fair 
poe peice: and blue eyes; and— L, L.” tall, very iuir, 
tempered, domesticated, and wena make her howe 
snd husband very happy. 
Frevericx by—“Jennay,” who lias blue ‘eyes, brown hair, 
8 she can safely say she is pretty. 
Marr D. D. by—*“ Lelius Leppo,” who will deem it a com- 
ae ne - 2 “ Mary D. D.”- will sénd him her ¢arie, with auy 


meee by —" Figaro," twenty-three; well educated, fair, an 
noone 100/. per year, with Prospects.of yearly iucrease, 


and of a respectable family; and—J. E.T.," twenty-one, 
5 ft. 5 im. in height, light halt, brown eyes, good looking, oi 
@ res © family, steady, pious, and industrious, with s 
little money. 

Pouty by—' " twenty-four, 5 4 6 in. in beight. 


fair, in an pra non situation, with tious; aad 
riiamme,” nineteen, 5 ft. 9 in. height, wie Bee and 
blue eyes, in @ merchant's office, with good pros 
Gipsy pons eras B,” 5 ft 11 in. in areight. “soundly 
ucated, and in a good position as clerk, at a salary of Sv’. 
—"P.S. W.,” a chemin twenty-one, middle height, baud- 
some, fond of music, and possessed of money; aud—* Vou- 
stant Reader,” the son of a tradesman, twenty, fair, mediu 
height, good tempered, and of a kintt and gueerous dispu- 
sition, 


5. M. B. by—" W. C.,".a bachelor, forty,who would like 
we correspond with her, as he is in want of a wife. 
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